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HE American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 

the Deaf, a scientific and scholarly body, was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York in 1890 “for the purpose of promoting 
instruction in speech to all deaf children throughout America.” 

In December, 1908, the Association took over and is now continuing 
the work of The Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffusion of 
Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 


The two institutions labor to keep alive in the deaf the most precious 
acquisition of the human race, the faculty of speech, to the end that no 
child in America shall grow up dumb because of deafness; to obtain equal 
opportunities, educational or otherwise, for the deaf; correctly to inform 
the public regarding this great class of our population, who number some 
89,000 according to the last census; and to conduct research work into the 
general subject of deafness and the problems arising therefrom. 

The membership of the Association includes representatives of every 
system of teaching speech to the deaf that is now extant, as well as aurists, 
psychologists, scholars, scientists, philanthropists, the deaf themselves, and 
all investigators into or thinkers upon the general subject of deafness and 
its phenomena. 

The Association accomplishes its work, namely, the promotion of 
the teaching of speech to the deaf and the diffusion of cognate knowledge: 

1. By publications, including monographs end The Volta Review, 
an illustrated monthly magazine of general and technical interest, all the 
receipts from which are devoted to the purposes of the magazine itself or 
to furthering the work of the Association. 


2. Bythe maintenance of the largest technical library of its character 
in the world. The library is located at the Association’s home, in the Volta 
Building, Washington, D. C., and is open to the free use of all members. 

3. By conventions, at which all the leading specialists in problems 
relating to the deaf meet for an interchange of views and for the delivery of 
addresses, which are later published. 

4. By the preparation of exhibits for the purpose of enlightening the 
public as to the character, the pera 1 and the progress of the work 
done by the Association. 

5. By contributing toward the maintenance of a normal class of in- 
struction at the Clarke School, Northampton, Mass., a sum which last year 
was in excess of the total revenue derived from membership dues in the 
Association. 

6. By providing a clearing house of information through its executive 
offices in the Volta Building, at Volta Place and Thirty-fifth street, 
Washington, D.C. This correspondence department is under the super- 
vision of Frank W. Booth, the general secretary of the Association. 

7. By maintaining a Teacher’s Information Agency, which is free to 
members. Last year the Information Agency received about 70 applica- 
tions from teachers, and the number of inquiries for teachers was in excess 
of this supply. 

8. By the preparation and circulation of exhaustive statistics and 
information relating to the deaf. 

9. By such additional research work as the Association's resources 
will permit. 

The annual dues are $2 and the fee for a life membership is $50. 
There is no entrance fee. 

All members of the Association are entitled to its magazine, The Volta 
Review, free of charge for the period of membership; to a reduced rate on 
its publications; to the free use of its library, and to all information collateral 
— purposes of the Association which may be in the possession of its 
officers. 
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PICTURES OF SCHOOL LIFE IN JAPAN AND IN AMERICA 


N THE following sixteen pages will 

be found a series of half-tone en- 
gravings showing typical scenes of the 
deaf child’s education in Japan and in 
this country. While the pictures are 
paired, this arrangement is intended to 
suggest, not that the views are in all 
cases of exactly similar scenes in the 
schools of the two countries, but rather 
that educational aims are fundamentally 
the same in both countries, and that 
the teaching process, when allowance is 
made for differing environment, has 
much in common. 

The schools selected for comparative 
illustration are the Moa-In (School for 
the Deaf), of Kyoto, Japan, and the 
Rhode Island State School for the Deaf, 
of Providence. Both these schools were 
founded at about the same time—the 
Rhode Island School in 1877, the Kyoto 
School a year later. The Kyoto Moa-In 
enjoys the distinction of being the first 
school for the deaf in Japan, and, in 
common with all or nearly all like insti- 
tutions in Japan, it also contains a de- 
partment for the blind. Its deaf pupils, 
according to the latest statistics available, 
number between 150 and 160—about 
twice as many as are in the Rhode Island 
School. 

During its first years the Kyoto Moa- 
In was a private school, but later became 
a public institution through the efforts of 
Governor Makimura. The school re- 
celves a yearly appropriation from the 
Japanese Department of Education, and 
further provision for its maintenance is 
made through the gifts of the imperial 
family and of a s ciety, numbering about 
1.100 members, which is composed of 
friends of the school. 
Moa-In, like the Rhode 

School, is an oral school, but is 
compelled by the intricacy of the Japa- 


nese language to lay far greater stress 
upon written language than does the 
latter institution. 

Ten years ago the Volta Bureau’s 
“International Reports of Schools for 
the Deaf’ listed but three of these insti- 
tutions in Japan; but in the intervening 
period the work of educating this class 
has gone on with great rapidity. The 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Report of the Min- 
ister of State for Education* shows 38 
schools for the blind and deaf, of which 
one is maintained by the government, 
two are public schools, and 35 are pri- 
vate schools. 

These schools contain 806 deaf pupils, 
of whom 205 attend the government 
school at Tokyo, 251 are enrolled in the 
two public schools, and the remaining 
349 receive their education in the private 
schools. Regarding these figures, the 
Minister of State for Education says: 
“The education of the blind and deaf is 
beginning to make progress with the ad- 
vance of compulsory education for chil- 
dren at large. The number of schools, 
pupils, and graduates is now double what 
it was five years ago.” Nevertheless the 
Minister points out that much remains to 
be done, as the blind and deaf children 
now under instruction comprise only 
about 5 per cent of the total number of 
school age. 

The course of study at the Japanese 
school for the deaf is 5 years long, with 
another period of equal length for the 
industrial course. ‘The curriculum in- 
cludes reading, writing, composition, 
arithmetic, speech or written conversa- 
tion, and gymnastics. In the industrial 
course, the child has his choice of any 
two of the following subjects: Drawing, 
carving, joinery, sewing, embroidery, or 
tailoring. 

* Covering the statistical year 1907-8. Tokyo: 
Department of Education, 1910. 
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OBSTRUCTIONS TO SPEECH-DEVELOPMENT' 


BY DR. G. HUDSON-MAKUEN, PHILADELPHIA 


Professor of Defects in Speech at the Philadelphia Polyclinic and College for Graduates in Medicine; 
Laryngologist and Otologist to the Chester Hospital, Chester, Pa. 


HE tendency toward the develop- 

ment of speech seems to be an in- 
herited one, and when even in the first 
year a child fails to exhibit indications 
of this tendency, we may be sure that 
there is something wrong. It is not al- 
ways easy, however, to determine just 
what the difficulty may be, and it is of 
the various possible reasons for delayed 
speech development that I wish to speak 
to you, adding a word of suggestion, 
perhaps, as to the best methods for re- 
moving them. 

Speech has been defined as ‘“‘a system 
of articulate words adopted by conven- 
tion to represent outwardly the internal 
processes of thinking”; but speech does 
more than this, for it not only represents 
the internal processes of thinking, but it 
is so closely interwoven with them as to 
be absolutely essential to their develop- 
ment. Speech is also one of the essen- 
tials to the highest physical development, 
for its use tends to strengthen some of 
the most important muscles of the body, 
to expand the lungs, and aérate the 
blood. Deprive a child of speech, there- 
fore, and you deprive him of one of the 
most important tools of the mind, as well 
as one of the most important exercises 
of the body. 

The faculty of speech is presided over 
by delicate and complicated cerebral 
areas inciting to action, and working in 
harmony with, peripheral organs having 
other important bodily functions in ad- 
dition to those of voice and speech pro- 
duction. Defective speech, therefore, 
having its origin in a defective action of 
some of these important central areas 
and peripheral organs, is a_ serious 
malady and deserves most careful con- 
sideration. 


"An address delivered before the Teachers’ 
Association of the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf, at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In order to have a clearer understand- 
ing of the subject, and at the risk of 
being too elementary in my talk to you, 
allow me to refer briefly to the various 
mechanisms of speech. 

For purposes of study, the mechan- 
isms of speech may be divided into 
two general classes, the central and the 
peripheral mechanisms. The peripheral 
mechanisms are three in number, namely, 
the respiratory, phonatory, and articu- 
latory mechanisms. The respiratory 
mechanism, with its large muscular at- 
tachments, furnishes the motor power 
for speech, which, together with the 
phonatory mechanism, produces the ma- 
terial of which speech is made, namely, 
voice. The articulatory mechanism not 
only modifies the character of voice, but 
it also molds and articulates it into the 
symbols, which in their different combi- 
nations represent intelligible speech. 

The three peripheral mechanisms con- 
stitute what may be called the physics or 
mechanics of speech, and their normal 
action and development depend, first, 
upon their structural adequacy, and sec- 
ond, upon their control by the higher 
central mechanisms situated in the brain 
and spinal cord. 

Among the structural conditions of the 
peripheral mechanisms that may _ inter- 
fere with the development of speech in 
children may be mentioned, first, de- 
formities of the thorax, interfering with 
respiration and breath control in general; 
second, deformities and tumors of the 
larynx, interfering with the production 
of voice, which is the essential element 
of speech, and third, the numerous irt- 
regularities of structure, and pathologic 
conditions in the mouth, pharynx, nose, 
and ear. 

Deformities of the palate, including 
the alveolar arches and teeth, are fre- 
quent causes of faulty speech develop- 
ment in children. The speech resulting 
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from a cleft palate is characteristic, and 
it is well known because of its pro- 
nounced and conspicuous nature ; but the 
lesser deformities of the palate and ir- 
regularities of the teeth, while equally 
as positive, are not so well recognized, 
because their results are manifest only 
to the trained ear. As is well known, 
the cleft, or so-called hare-lip, also fre- 
quently accompanies deformities of the 
palate, adding materially to the difficul- 
ties of normal speech development. 

Deformities of the tongue have long 
been recognized as obstructions to speech 
development, but the importance of some 
of them, I think, has been overestimated. 
The large, unwieldy tongue of the creti- 
noid child and of the Mongolian type 
of imbecility and idiocy is well known, 
and it is undoubtedly to some extent a 
cause of the defective speech in these 
unfortunate individuals; but it is proba- 
bly quite as much a result of their lack 
of speech development as a cause. The 
large tongue, however, is not always a 
mark of imbecility or even of feeble- 
mindedness, for it is sometimes found in 
an otherwise normal child, and the scien- 
tific name for it is macroglossia. 

A short lingual frenum, or tongue-tie, 
has been and is now regarded by many 
as being the chief cause for the lack of 
speech development in young children; 
but from my own experience I conclude 
that a short lingual frenum has but little 
effect upon the character of the speech. 
It does, to be sure, tend to bind the tip 
of the tongue down in the floor of the 
mouth, and to limit its action; but is it 
not a fact that more disorders of speech 
result from too great activity of the 
tongue than from too little? In order 
to limit the activities of the tongue, 
many teachers now advocate the holding 
of it down against the lower teeth dur- 
ing the emission of the labio-dental and 
palatal sounds. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, it is quite possible that a 
short lingual frenum may so hamper the 
normal action of the tongue in young 
infants as to make it figure to some con- 
siderable extent in the causation of de- 
layed speech development. 


Mechanical obstructions to the devel- 
opment of speech may be looked for 
also in the pharynx, and among these 
enlarged tonsils and adenoids are the 
most frequent. Moreover, these abnor- 
ma! pharyngeal growths interfere with 
the development of speech psychically as 
well as physically, and therefore they 
assume a twofold importance. I am in- 
clined to think that the psychic influences 
brought about by the respiratory and 
circulatory disturbances which result 
from enlarged and diseased tonsils and 
adenoids are greater, so far as speech is 
concerned, than the mere mechanical 
obstructions coming from these sources. 
The general health, also, of the other- 
wise not-too-strong child may be so 
greatly impaired by these conditions as 
to render him incapable of psychic de- 
velopment, and therefore the speech 
naturally must suffer in consequence. 

Intra-nasal obstructions also tend to 
impede normal speech development in a 
somewhat similar manner, depriving the 
child of sufficient oxygen and interfering 
with the normal development of the gen- 
eral respiratory system. No one of the 
mechanisms of speech can escape the 
deleterious influences of faulty nasal 
breathing. The respiratory mechanism 
suffers by a lack of development and by 
the more or less constant congestion and 
resultant catarrh of the mucous mem- 
brane, which always accompanies this 
condition. Rhinitis, pharyngitis, laryn- 
gitis, and bronchitis are common in such 
cases, and these conditions render speech 
difficult and in some instances quite 
impossible to the average individual. 
Moreover, the ill effects of intra-nasal 
obstructions and intra-nasal pressure 
upon speech and voice are progressive 
in their character and increase with the 
age of the patient. This is more espe- 
cially true when the trouble arises from 
deformities of the septum rather than 
from hypertrophies of the turbinate 
bones, because the hypertrophies tend to 
atrophy in later life, and thus nature 
comes to the relief. The nasal opera- 
tion, therefore, most frequently indicated 
in adult life is generally one for the cor- 
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rection of a deformity of the septum; 
and, unfortunately, the older the patient 
grows the greater the discomfort and the 
greater the injury to the speech from 
such a condition. This, I suppose, is in 
accordance with the principle that the 
vigor of vouth enables one to overlook 
and overcome conditions which become 
a real annoyance and even an obstruction 
to progress in later life. 

It is not alone the obstruction to 
breathing which arises from these nasal 
deformities that is prejudicial to normal 
speech development; but the intra-nasal 
pressure which often accompanies them 
is a factor of almost equal importance. 

I have been impressed with the large 
number of stammerers, for instance, who 
have intra-nasal pressure, and whose 
speech defect, I am convinced, is greatly 
aggravated by this condition. If we 
look upon stammering as a neurosis— 
and I think that it may be so regarded 
in many instances—we may not be going 
far amiss in attributing its origin to a 
reflex disturbance arising from pressure 
within the nose. 

We come now to the most important 
of all obstructions to speech develop- 
ment, namely, disorders of the ear and 
the resultant hardness of hearing and 
deafness. If we keep in mind the fact 
that the ear is an integral part of the 
respiratory tract, being merely an ex- 
tension of the naso-pharynx, with highly 
specialized functions, we shall be in a 
position to understand some of the con- 
ditions of this organ which tend to dis- 
turb its two important functions, namely, 
the function of hearing and the function 
of equilibrium, the former of which, of 
course, will especially concern us at this 
time. 

The ear, as I have said, being an ex- 
tension outward and upward on either 
side of the naso- pharynx, is subject 
itself to the various inflammatory condi- 
tions common to this region, and it par- 
takes oftentimes of the results of the 
diseases of those portions of the upper 
respiratory tract which are nearest to it, 
namely, the nose and pharynx. This ex- 
plains why intra-nasal obstruction and 


pressure and hypertrophied tonsils and 
adenoids so often affect the ear, and why 
they become the chief causal factor in 
the various diseases of this organ. 

Far-ache, for instance, a condition 
which depends upon an acute inflamma- 
tion of the middle portion of the ear, 
is almost always due to so-called colds 
in the head, which are in turn the direct 
results of nasal obstruction and hyper- 
trophied tonsils and adenoids. ‘These 
acute attacks, if not carefully treated, 
result, of course, in chronic inflammation 
and discharge from the ear, with mastoid 
complications and more or less destruc- 
tion to the aural mechanisms, whose 
function it is to conduct the sound waves 
to the inner ear and thence through the 
auditory nerve to the centers of hearing 
in the brain. 

My whole hour, of course, would 
scarcely suffice accurately to describe to 
you the delicate and beautiful structures 
which combine to form the mechanisms 
of the ear, and the various diseases 
which attack them. I have described 
briefly to you the peripheral organs of 
speech and I have referred to the chief 
disorders of them which result in ob- 
structions to speech development, and it 
now remains to speak of the central 
mechanisms of speech and some of the 
causes which lead to their faulty develop- 
ment. 

The central mechanisms of speech are 
four in number, namely, the auditory, 
the visual, the glosso-kinesthetic, and the 
chiro-kinesthetic centers, or the centers 
for hearing, seeing, speaking, and writ- 
ing words. It seems to me that it would 
simplify our study of the cerebral mech- 
anisms of speech to add still another 
center, namely, the tactile center, al- 
though this could scarcely be so definitely 
localized as the others, because the tac- 
tile speech centers are more widely dis- 
tributed throughout the cerebral cortex. 

The auditory speech center is merely 
a differentiated or specialized portion of 
the so-called general auditory center. It 
is the particular point at which word 
images are registered in the brain, to be 
afterward revived or recalled for pur- 
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poses of voluntary speech. Hearing, 
therefore, is essential to the natural de- 
velopment of the auditory speech center. 
The untaught deaf child has no develop- 
ment of the auditory speech center. He 
has no registration of word images, and 
therefore he cannot learn to speak in the 
usual manner. The partially deaf child, 
on the other hand, has distorted word 
images, because he hears words inaccu- 
rately, some of the important elements 
which enter into their formation escap- 
ing him entirely. Moreover, the accurate 
formation of word images in the audi- 
tory center of the brain depends in great 
measure upon the child’s ability accu- 
rately to phonate and articulate words, 
because the formation and registration 
of word images take place simultane- 
ously with the development of the words 
in speaking. It may be said, therefore, 
that the child must speak the word be- 
fore the formation of the image in the 


auditory center can be completed, and if 


for any reason, peripheral or otherwise, 
the word is inaccurately spoken, it will 
gradually come to be inaccurately regis- 
tered and the image will be a distorted 
one. 

It is this fact that prompted me some 
time ago to write a paper entitled “Do 
We Hear Ourselves as Others Hear Us?” 
which question I answered in the nega- 
tive. I tried to show that we do not 
hear ourselves as others hear us, but 
each of us has individual standards of 
speech which differ from those of all 
others, and our own speech is as near as 
we can make it an exemplification of our 
own standards. No one has ever spoken 
better than he knows, and for one to 
improve his speech, he must elevate his 
standards of speech. 

The totally deaf child, as I have said, 
develops no auditory word images, and 
the partially deaf child develops dis- 
torted word images. Now I wish to 
emphasize the fact that a child may have 
normal hearing power and yet, owing to 
some obstructions in the other peripheral 
or central mechanisms of speech, he may, 
like the totally deaf child, develop either 
no word images at all, or, like the par- 
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tially deaf child, he may develop dis- 
torted ones. In other words, the de- 
velopment of word images depends in 
large measure upon the child’s mental 
and physical ability to produce words. 

I have described the various conditions 
of the peripheral organs which may lead 
to faulty speech development and to dis- 
torted word images, and it remains now 
to speak of the cerebral conditions which 
may have precisely the same effects. 

When a person speaks spontaneously, 
the cerebral processes are somewhat as 
follows: (1) Ideas are aroused; (2) 
from the mental operations conducted 
with the help of these ideas a resultant 
product issues; (3) the product is clothed 
in words; (4) the central innervations 
necessary for their externalization are 
brought about; and finally (5), these in- 
nervations are conducted to the periph- 
eral organs of speech in their proper 
order and intensity. Spontaneous speech, 
therefore, requires for its production 
more than the mere storage of word 
images in the auditory word center. It 
requires, first of all, the arousing of 
ideas and the issuance of a resultant 
product from certain mental operations 
conducted with the help of these ideas. 

The mentally deficient child, therefore, 
cannot speak accurately or connectedly, 
because he has no well-defined ideas with 
which to conduct the mental operations 
necessary to the formation of the result- 
ant product. He has no resultant prod- 
uct, even if he had words with which to 
clothe it. Again, other subnormal chil- 
dren may be mentally alert; that is to 
say, they may be able to arouse ideas and 
conduct with them the mental operations 
necessary for the issuance of a resultant 
product, and they may also have a good 
supply of word images in their auditory 
word centers with which to clothe their 
resultant product, yet they may be en- 
tirely unable to arouse the innervations 
which are necessary for the externaliza- 
tion of words; or, having aroused the 
necessary central innervations, they may 
be unable to conduct these innervations 
to the peripheral organs of speech in 
their proper order and intensity. 
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This brings us to a study of the glosso- 
kinesthetic center, or the so-called Broca’s 
motor center of speech. As the term 
kinesthetic suggests, we have stored in 
this center memories of the movements 
of the peripheral muscles in the produc- 
tion of speech. The child who does not 
hear speech, as I have said, will have no 
differentiated auditory word center, and 
therefore he cannot, of his own accord, 
learn to speak. Moreover, the child who 
has not learned to speak can have no 
glosso-kinesthetic speech center or mem- 
ories of the muscular movements neces- 
sary for the development of speech. The 
child having defective speech, on the 
other hand, will not only have distorted 
auditory word images, but he will also 
have defective kinesthetic memories of 
the muscle movements necessary for the 
production of words, and the correction 
of his defective speech consists in the 
correction of his defective kinesthetic 
word memories and through them the 
correction of his distorted auditory word 
images. 

The auditory center and the glosso- 
kinesthetic center are the two centers 
chiefly employed in speech, and together 
they have been called the primary speech 
couplet. The centers employed in read- 
ing and writing are the visual and the 
chiro-kinesthetic centers, and as reading 
and writing are closely allied to hearing 
and speaking, this secondary couplet is 
also connected with the primary couplet 
by so-called commissural fibers. This 
explains why it is that in normal hearing 
children the eye may be used to some 
extent as well as the ear in the develop- 
ment of speech, and the act of writing is 
generally acquired after the child has 
learned to speak and read. Writing, 
however, being accomplished by the 
larger muscles of the hand and arm, is 
a voluntary act, and, unlike the develop- 
ment of speech in the hearing child, it 
is acquired by long and painstaking vol- 
untary effort. 

In the normal development of speech, 
as we have seen, the child, after hearing 
words, attempts to imitate them, and he 
checks up the results of his efforts by 


drawing a mental comparison between 
his own subjective hearing of them and 
his original objective hearing of them. 
In this manner he finally forms his indi- 
vidual standards of speech. These stand- 
ards, as I have said, differ in different 
individuals; but each one’s own stand- 
ards are generally quite satisfactory to 
himself. 

Let us consider now what takes place 
in the brain of the totally deaf child 
when we teach him to speak. We may 
suppose that many deaf children, like 
hearing children, are possessed of an 
inherited tendency to speak, and. this 
fact, of course, greatly facilitates our 
work with them. Indeed, I have no 
doubt but that if deafness could be de- 
tected in children as early as the begin- 
ning of the second year, and if training 
in speech and lip reading could be sys- 
tematically and vigorously begun and 
carried on at that time, we could get 
much more satisfactory results than ac- 
cording to our present methods. It is 
in the second year that the inherited 
tendencies toward speech development 
are most pronounced, and it is during 
babyhood that perhaps the greatest at- 
tention is given to the development of 
these tendencies in hearing children; but 
as soon as it is found that children are 
deaf, we all begin immediately to neglect 
them and in many other ways to spoil 
them. If my own child were deaf I 
think I would talk to it and have it talked 
to all the more because of its deafness, 
and thus even in the first year try to 
have it learn lip-reading and to have it 
continue to develop voice and speech 
from the small beginnings which even 
deaf children make in the way of crying, 
babbling, prattling, etc. 

When we teach the deaf to speak, as 
I have said, we are handicapped by the 
absence of any development whatsoever 
of the auditory speech center. The child 
has no hearing for speech, either sub- 
jective or objective, and we must there- 
fore substitute some other sense or senses 
for that of hearing. I have explained 
to you how even in hearing children the 
visual sense may be used to some extent 
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in the development of speech, and you 
know that the tactile sense is also made 
of great service. In teaching the deaf 
child to speak, the tactile sense is of the 
first importance, for it must take the 
place which the hearing sense occupies 
in normal children. I would substitute, 
therefore, for the auditory center in our 
diagram the tactile center, and this would 
give us a scheme for studying the cere- 
bral operations in the development of 
speech in the deaf. 


SUM MARY 


Human speech has been called the 
greatest of miracles and the wonder of 
creation. “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God 
and the Word was God.” Even before 
thought and reasoning were possible 
there probably existed the word, and 
man thus became exalted above the brute 
creation and was made only a little lower 
than the angels. A study, therefore, of 
the obstructions to the development of 
speech and methods for their removal 
would seem to be worthy of our best 
efforts. 

The chief obstruction to the normal 
development of speech, of course, is 
deafness, because hearing is absolutely 
essential to the natural and automatic 
development of the cortical speech cen- 
ters. The functions of the ear, there- 
fore, should be carefully guarded, and 
every possible means should be employed 
for their development, because even a 
little hearing is better than no hearing 
at all. 

Deformities of the mouth, pharynx, 
and nose, as well as those of the larynx 
and the respiratory organs, are in them- 
selves prejudicial to normal speech de- 
velopment, and they are frequently the 
direct cause of the various diseases of 
the ear which result in hardness of hear- 
ing and oftentimes in deafness. Deaf- 
ness, as I have stated, is the chief ob- 
Struction to speech development, because 
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it interferes with the normal cerebral 
development, and speech itself is more 
cerebral, or cortical, than peripheral. 
That is to say, if the speech centers in 
the brain are normal in their develop- 
ment and action, fairly good speech may 
be produced with very imperfect periph- 
eral mechanisms. Intelligible speech has 
existed, for instance, after the com- 
plete removal of the tongue and even of 
the larynx, and a cleft palate affects the 
speech only to a certain limited degree. 

So much is speech a product of the 
brain that the articulatory muscles have 
been called the mental muscles. Good 
speech cannot issue from a brain dis- 
eased, but it is the result of the fullest 
development of the higher intellectual 
centers of the brain. The lower speech 
centers which I have described can 
work effectively in the externalization of 
speech only when they are controlled by 
other and higher centers situated in the 
fore-brain. Feeble - mindedness, there- 
fore, imbecility, and idiocy are incom- 
patible with good speech development, be- 
cause without normal intellectuality and 
mentality there can be no normal de- 
velopment of the lower centers and 
peripheral organs of speech. 

All speech-training, therefore, whether 
the defects be on account of deafness or 
on account of the thousand and one 
other things that may impede its develop- 
ment, must be carried on simultaneously 
with psychical training. Speech-training 
consists, after all, only in an effort to 
help the individual by means of the de- 
velopment of the higher intellectual cen- 
ters of his brain himself to control and 
train his lower speech centers, and thus 
through them the peripheral mechanisms 
of speech. All children should have a 


certain amount of speech-training, and 
thus not only would the expression of 
thought be placed upon a higher plane, 
but that portion of the brain which 
manufactures thought would be itself 
more highly developed. 


RELATIVE ADVANTAGES OF DAY-SCHOOLS' 


AND INSTITUTIONS AS THEY APPEAR TO A DAY-SCHOOL TEACHER—‘“ NEITHER THE 
PHYSICAL, MORAL, OR MENTAL WELL-BEING OF THE DEAF CHILD 
REQUIRES HIS REMOVAL FROM HIS HOME”’! 


BY MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, B. A., 
Assistant Principal, Horace Mann School, Boston, Mass. 


XCEPT for their deafness, deaf 
children are not very different from 
hearing children. They seem different 
to strangers, because their modes of ex- 
pression are so different; but there is 
nothing in the deafness itself to require 
them to be shut away from the rest of 
the world and made into an alien class. 
The deaf are not like the feeble-minded— 
at once a menace and a burden to society, 
requiring custodial care from the cradle 
to the grave. They can care for them- 
selves physically, eventually, as well as 
normal children; only they take a little 
longer time to grow out of babyhood. 
They are not in constant physical danger, 
like the blind. heir sight is good, their 
limbs are agile, and their sense of vibra- 
tion is so acute as to serve them in many 
ways instead of the lost sense; except 
where the special circumstances involve 
hearing, they can generally take very 
good care of themselves. Nor are the 
deaf any special expense in their homes. 
There is no constant doctor’s bill, no ex- 
pensive special diet, no member of the 
family kept from earning a living in 
order to care for the deaf child—nothing 
to absorb an undue share of the family 
income, as an invalid child sometimes 
does. 
If there is no physical reason for send- 


*This paper was written in 1908. Since that 
time I have visited many institutions and day 
schools hitherto unknown to me, but I have 
seen nothing which would lead me to change 
my general position, except to grant that the 
industrial employment, as organized in some 
of the best institutions, constitutes a greater 


advantage than my earlier knowledge led me . 


to believe. On the other hand, however, the 
confinement of young children in shops, where 
they perform manual tasks of no educational 
value, simply to use up their time, furnishes an 
argument on the other side to offset this.— 
M. E. A. 


ing a deaf child away from the home, 


is there, then, some moral reason which ° 


renders it essential? None appears at 
first glance. The deaf child shares an 
identical inheritance and environment 
with its hearing brothers and sisters; it 
would seem fair to expect a moral and 
religious training adequate for the hear- 
ing to be adequate for the deaf. But the 
advocates of institution life say no, and 
allege that the deaf who depend upon 
home and church and day school for 
their moral development attain to but a 
low stage. If this allegation were sup- 
ported by any authoritative statistics, the 
need of universal segregation and special 
moral teaching would indeed be alarm- 
ing; but no such statistics have so far 
been produced publicly. There are crimi- 
nal deaf, of course, but they are by no 
means numerous, either actually or rela- 
tively. An investigation made in 1907? 
among one hundred deaf persons, taken 
at random from the former pupils of a 
day school, revealed only one person 
whom the law would recognize as a 
criminal—a partially deaf man, in prison 
for stealing. The investigation showed, 
also, two persons whom a _ sociologist 
would term degenerate—a hard drinker 
and a woman of doubtful reputation. 
But in any hundred persons in a com- 
munity as many deviations from average 
morals would be found. As a matter of 
fact the per cent in society at large is 
much greater. No fair-minded person 
would attribute the delinquencies of 
those three persons to their deafness 
alone. So it is fair to assume that the 
deaf can receive an adequate moral and 
religious training in their own homes. 


* This investigation was made by the writer, 
under the direction of Prof. Francis G. Pea- 
body, of Harvard, in Social Ethics, 20 b. 
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“But,” the advocates of institution life 
may object, “how much surer and better 
training they could obtain in an institu- 
tion. There they are under constant con- 
trol by the teachers out of school hours ; 
thev are sheltered from all harmful and 
vicious influences, and every part of the 
daily routine is calculated to strengthen 
their moral character.” * 

There are two objections to this rea- 
soning. In the first place, in this imper-- 
fect world, no institution is able to offer 
any such ideal conditions to its pupils; 
and, in the second place, if such ideal 
conditions actually existed, they would 
be far from desirable. ‘Under the con- 
stant control of teachers outside school 
hours” sounds alluring to busy parents, 
unable to exercise constant supervision 
themselves; but any one who has spent 
a few days at two or three institutions 
knows that the “control” is more theo- 
retical than actual. 

As a matter of fact, when the pupils 
leave the school-room they are turned 
over to the care of supervisors. These 
supervisors differ in the different insti- 
tutions. In some they are of a class to 
make desirable examples for the chil- 
dren, and in others they are not far re- 
moved from ordinary servants ; in nearly 
all they have too many children assigned 
to them. Their hours are long, their 
tasks laborious and exacting, and if they 
can manage to keep their charges from 
open transgression of the rules, they are 
doing all that can fairly be expected of 
them. Such, at least, is the view of a 
highly intelligent head supervisor who 
has had long experience in one of the 
best institutions in the country. It is 
evident that in such a state of things the 
detection of any but overt misdemeanors 
and immoral acts is out of the question; 
and every teacher and parent knows that 
it is not overt evil-doing which is most 
to be feared as a menace to a child’s 
future. It is the whispering in corners, 
the fascinating companionship with the 
evil-minded, the foul distortions of natu- 


*The gist of this argument appears in a let- 
ter by Chancy R. Barns in the “School Journal” 
of October 19, 1906. 
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ral physical facts current among school 
children, which taint the moral nature. 

“Quite true,” say the institution peo- 
ple; “but such things exist in the day 
school, and the children there run the 
risk of getting more of it in the street, 
besides. We have only our own, and we 
promptly expel all known immoral pu- 
pils.”’ 

But a child who arrives at school just 
before the session opens and leaves as 
soon as it closes has very little time to 
spend in undesirable companionship. He 
is pretty certain to go home immediately, 
because of the pangs of hunger, and 
when he is once at home he is under 
the control of his natural guardians and 
shares his chances of moral influence, 
good or bad, with his hearing brothers 
and sisters. At least, those children 
whose parents habitually exercise care 
and discretion do not run the risk of 
constant evil companionship, as they do 
in an institution; and even the children 
who are so unfortunate as to have but 
little supervision at home are better off 
than they would be in an institution, for 
there the opportunities for contaminating 
conversation are many, the evil compan- 
ionship prolonged through years, and— 
perhaps most important of all—the mo- 
notony of the life, with its lack of out- 
side interests, is conducive to the seeking 
of excitement in morbid thought and talk 
and acts. The expulsion of known evil- 
doers is of little consequence. It is the 
ones who are never known to the authori- 
ties who do the most harm. 

Such moral danger as has been alluded 
to—and not much more than allusion is 
permissible—exists in the best-ordered 
institutions, where teachers and super- 
visors are exercising all the watchful 
care which can be expected of them. 
Sut teachers and supervisors are human 
beings, recruited from the ranks of the 
common world, where good and bad live 
side by side. The teachers and super- 
visors of the institutions for the deaf 
are, as a rule, faithful and devoted; but 
not every institution can be sure of se- 
curing a person of good moral character 
to fill every official position. What, then, 
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must be the moral danger when, in a 
lonely country institution, shut away 
from the publicity which is the greatest 
safeguard of the morals of the commu- 
nity, the very ones to whom the parents 
have entrusted their children lead them 
into evil? That the fear of such danger 
is not fanciful some almost unspeakable 
reports, which have been recorded in the 
public press and read by the writer, 
within recent years, attest. 

If, then, there is no physical reason 
why deaf children should be removed 
from their homes and gathered into an 
institution; if, instead of there being 
moral reasons for a removal, there are 
strong moral reasons against it, are there 
then mental reasons, entailed by their 
loss of a sense, which render it essential ? 
Principals of institutions always allege 
that five hours a day of direct instruction 
is not enough for the deaf; they need 
extra teaching and supervised study- 
periods which hearing children can afford 
to do without. This is probably true, 
but do they get it in the average institu- 
tion? Extended conversation with insti- 
tution teachers on the subject of out-of- 
school duties reveals the fact that this 
much - talked- of extra teaching boils 
down to the regular industrial training, 
which will be discussed later ; to a some- 
what cursory supervision of table man- 
ners by some one teacher detailed to 
watch a hundred or two pupils, and to 
an evening study-hour, supervised by a 
weary teacher, who gives such perfunc- 
tory help as large numbers and the exi- 
gencies of discipline permit. 

The Clarke School, at Northampton, is 
one exception which proves this rule. 
None of these pictures are descriptive 
of its routine, which is ideally desirable 
for children who cannot live at home. 

“But,” the parents ask, “don’t the 
supervisors teach them?” If the parents 
receive a truthful answer, they will learn 
that, even in the best institutions, the 
supervisors have no time.* 


*T once joined the older girls in a well-known 
institution for their evening recreation hour. 
They habitually used signs and spelling, but 
they had been taught articulation and they 
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Any fairly organized day school should 
not find it difficult to obtain as much 
supplementary teaching as this régime 
implies. If home lessons are assigned 
and rigidly exacted, at least an equiva- 
lent of the study-hour described may be 
expected. Usually it is possible for the 
day school to secure actual teaching, for 
parents and friends will aid deaf children 
in the preparation of their lessons when 
they understand the need ; and every-day 
intercourse with the hearing-speaking 
world furnishes many opportunities for 
the unconscious assimilation of vernacu- 
lar language—a valuable aid to the more 
formal acquirement of the school. 

If, then, the physical, moral, and men- 
tal condition of deaf children presents 
no compelling reason for removing them 
from their homes and making a separate 
class of them, do the homes in which 
they live furnish some reason for a re- 
moval? Perhaps the majority of the 
homes from which deaf children come 
are so poor as to make any institution 
where food and warmth and shelter are 
certain a more desirable dwelling-place. 
Most principals of institutions seem to 
entertain some such notion of the eco- 
nomic condition and resources of the 
homes of their pupils.’ 

And even without an investigation, 
common sense ought to show that deaf 
children come from exactly the same 
kind of homes that hearing children do, 
and the majority of homes in the United 
States today are good and comfortable 
homes. 

“But,” say the institution people, “even 
when the homes are good enough, the 
children are so neglected and put aside. 


talked with me, some of them talking very 
well, indeed. The head supervisor of girls was 
present, and she expressed utter amazement. 
She said she had never heard one of them 
speak before, and didn’t know they could. 

5A recent investigation has revealed the un- 
reliable nature of such generalizations, for af- 
ter careful examination it was found that less 
than 6 per cent of the children of an entire 
department of a large city day school came 
from homes which could be described as very 
poor.—‘Homes of Deaf Children,” by Mabel 
Ellery Adams, in the “Annals.” 
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so little likely to receive proper care and 
attention, that they are better off in an 
institution.’ Let any one who thinks so 
go and stand at the door of a day school 
while the pupils are coming in or going 
out. Let him see the mothers bringing 
little children in their arms; the fathers, 
in their working clothes, waiting to see 
their children safely on cars; the older 
brothers and sisters anxiously waiting to 
find out just what it is the teacher wants 
Mary or Johnnie to learn at home. Let 
him read the letters and notes which 
come day after day, anxiously desirous 
of meeting every demand of principal 
and teacher. Or let him go and visit 
home after home, and see how interest 
and affection and even pleasure center 
around the “afflicted” one. Let him see 
how seldom there is anything like neg- 
lect, anything except loving and tender 
care, and if he is not convinced of his 
error, no human evidence can convince 
him. 

“Yes,” the objector may say, ‘no doubt 
a good many of them love their chil- 
dren—the brutes do that—but the moral 
conditions are bad—so bad that the chil- 
dren, if left in their homes, will grow 
up to be immoral.” 

This matter has already been dealt 
with partially, so it is enough to say that 
the investigation just mentioned found 
less than 3 per cent of the homes which 
could be classed as immoral, and to call 
the attention of the reader to the im- 
probability of the general statement, 
since the homes of deaf children are the 
homes of hearing children as well. He 
is indeed a pessimist who believes that a 
majority of the homes of the country 
are immoral. 

If, then, neither the physical, moral, 
or mental condition of the deaf, nor the 
character of the homes in which they 
live, furnishes a just reason for separat- 
ing them from their families and placing 
them in an institution as a class apart, is 
there something in the institution life 
itself so peculiarly advantageous to them 
that the pain of the natural wrench of 
removal becomes a necessary evil to be 
borne? Is it the large numbers and the 


regularity; the getting up and going to 
bed by signal, in a dormitory without 
privacy; the marching to meals; the 
waiting in line at the bath-room door on 
“bath-nights”; the recreation, measured 
by bell-taps; and the rare flurry of a 
visitor from “home”—is it these which 
constitute its peculiar advantage? If so, 
it is an advantage which it shares with 
the orphan asylum, the poor-house, and 
the reformatory. Is it the substitution 
of paid teachers and supervisors for par- 
ents and family? If it is true that the 
average deaf child must look for more 
love and kindness from any hired class, 


however intelligent and faithful, thar 


from his own kindred, then he is poor, 
indeed. Is it the perfect daily attend- 
ance? This is an undoubted advantage. 
The argument of better attendance is un- 
answerable, as far as it goes; but any one 
who reads the institution papers at all 
diligently learns much of minor epidem- 
ics, of this child and that child in quaran- 
tine, of one child and another sent home 
to recover from some illness—in short, 
he learns enough to require facts and 
figures as to attendance, especially when 
he remembers how greatly the chances 
of contagion must be intensified by the 
constant and close association of the in- 
stitution. Is it the minimum of devia- 
tion from routine which characterizes the 
well-organized institution which is so 
valuable—the absence of all domestic 
catastrophes— when the stove won't 
draw, or the baby is sick, or father is 
brought home with a broken leg? It is 
true that such catastrophes keep Johnnie 
away from school, or make him late. 
3ut what about life itself? Isn't life a 
series of unexpected events? Is it proved 
beyond a doubt that a childhood spent 
in abnormal serenity furnishes the best 
preparation for the stress and strain of 
manhood and womanhood? Perhaps it 
is the freedom from all bread-and-butter 
consideration, the ignorance of the com- 
mon economic facts of living, which is 
so valuable. The children of the very 
wealthy are brought up in the same ig- 
norance, to think the necessities of life 
come by nature; but such ignorance is 
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hardly an advantage to them, and cer- 
tainly can be only harmful to children 
who must look forward to self-support. 

But it may be that it is on the social 
side of institution life that the greatest 
gain is made. The moral aspect has al- 
ready been discussed and will not again 
be alluded to. It seems to be undoubtedly 
true that a good many deaf children 
enjoy the institution life greatly, after 
they become accustomed to the loss of 
their home. Not all of them! The chil- 
dren who are removed from institutions 
and sent to day schools at their own 
request are many; but the large majority 
certainly find pleasure in the institution 
life. All are alike in the community; 
there is no ever-present sense of lack and 
inferiority; no suspicion caused by im- 
perfect understanding; no loneliness to 
be fought down and conquered—at least, 
the institution supporters would have us 
believe that all these difficulties are ex- 
cluded from their sheltered world. But, 
granting they are right, is it well that it 
should be so? These children must live 
in a world adjusted to the requirements 
of the hearing. Is it well that they should 
fit themselves for so living in a world of 
the deaf? Is it well for them to feel 
that there are two classes in the world— 
the deaf and the hearing—and that only 
with the deaf can happiness be found ? 
Is it well that they should leave school 
and return to their place in the hearing 
world with no friendships except among 
the deaf, no memories of a childhood 
lived among their own brothers and sis- 
ters, and no outlook on life but an ever- 
present sense of injury that the world at 
large is not to them what their institution 
was? 

But, on the other hand, happy or un- 
happy, the deaf must live and work; 
and if the institutions—as is so often 
claimed—teach them trades and occupa- 
tions which fit them to earn their bread 
from the day they leave school—trades 
and occupations requiring a plant and 
equipment beyond the means of the day 
school—then, indeed, in spite of any short- 
comings, the institutions do possess a 
material advantage hard to overcome. 
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Do they teach such trades? It may be 
that some of them do! But an eyewitness 
tells of girls learning to run knitting 
machines which the industrial world had 
relegated to the junk-heap thirty years 
before; of boys learning “stone-cutting” 
by pounding stone after the manner of 
unskilled lumpers—work worth at best a 
dollar and a quarter a day; of other boys 
laboriously acquiring a knowledge of 
shoe-making which might have been use- 
ful to them in the 70’s, and of girls ac- 
quiring the “domestic arts” by washing 
three hundred spoons one day and three 
hundred knives the next. 

Surely this sort of thing cannot be so 
immeasurably more valuable than the 
manual training—the sloyd, sewing, and 
cooking—of the day school. In the rapid 
changes of the present industrial sys- 
tem—a system which may at any mo- 
ment undergo a magic transformation at 
the touch of some inventor’s wand—it is 
dexterity and adaptability rather than a 
“trade” which furnish the best passport 
to employment. If it is objected that 
small day schools cannot afford the 
special teachers and equipment necessary 
for proper manual training, the answer 
is ready at hand. If the school cannot, 
the town or city can, and there is no 
reason why deaf children, receiving their 
“academic” instruction under specially 
trained teachers, should not share the 
privileges of their hearing brothers and 
sisters in the special classes for such 
work now found in every respectable 
school system. Such an affiliation of a 
day school with the ordinary public- 
school system is not merely theoretically 
possible; it is an accomplished fact in 
several cities, and the scheme works well 
in all respects. So it would seem as if 
even the important bread - and - butter 
claim of the institutions fails to make 
itself entirely good; for though it may 
be true that the trades taught in some 
institutions do fit the pupils to earn their 
living, yet since all of them do not, and 
educational authorities are well agreed 
upon the undoubted value of manual 
training, and manual training is obtain- 
able in day schools, the question of the 
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superiority of the institution trades as a 
preparation for life is at least open to 
argument. 

What remains? It has been shown 
that neither the physical, nor the moral, 
nor the mental well-being of the deaf child 
requires his removal from his home. It 
has been shown that the homes in which 
deaf children live are at least as likely to 
be good homes as the homes of the rest 
of the children of the land; nay, more, it 
has been shown by actual investigation 
in one large city that 94 per cent of 
them are removed from any extreme 
poverty and 97 per cent of them are 
morally good. It has been shown that 
the routine of the institution, with its 
machine - like regularity, is harmful, 
rather than helpful, to the normal de- 
velopment of the child; that the lack of 
contact with the ordinary cares and 
struggles of life works injury rather than 
gain; that the sheltered life among his 
own kind may be but a preparation for 
unhappiness to the deaf child in after 
life, and that even the much-vaunted 
“trade” may not always insure employ- 
ment. 

Surely the case for the day school is 
a strong one; strong, because the day 
school finds its reason for being in fam- 
ily life and family affection—it is a mat- 
ter of history that the first day school 
was the work of a father dreading to 
send his little daughter away from his 
fireside strong, because no artificial 
community, ordered by rule and rote, 
can ever offer the normal, happy life 
which even the poorest home can give; 
strong, because it leaves the child where 
God and the state intend him to be—in 
his own home, among his own kin, 
guarded by his own father and mother. 


The Physician’s Co-operation 


The following is extracted from a news- 
paper of Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

“In an effort to enlarge the scope of useful- 
ness of the oral school for deaf, Miss Martha 
Hill, the principal, who has accomplished great 
results since she has been in charge here, has 
begun a campaign to enlist the co-operation of 
all the practicing physicians of the city. It has 
been found that often parents of children with 
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defective hearing are so sensitive they hide the 
fact just as long as possible, and the average 
mother is entirely ignorant of the methcd to 
pursue in training a deaf child. 

“Miss Hill proposes to secure from the dcc- 
tors, if possible, a list of the babies and young 
children whom they know to be afflicted with 
deafness. This is the purpose of her letters, 
and she explains that the highest authorities 
declare that the education, not instruction, of a 
deaf baby should begin as soon as the deafness 
is discovered. The further offer is made that 
if the addresses of deaf infants or young chil- 
dren are made known the teachers in the local 
school will be glad to visit the mothers and 
give them instruction along the accepted lines 
of early education. 

“Not only will the home visits be made, but 
literature will be furnished and everything 
possible done to assist the mothers. Likewise 
Miss Hill suggests that if it seems desirable 
the school for deaf children will be thrown 
open one day each month and parents invited 
there for the purpose of getting better insight 
into the oral method of instruction.” 
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LIP- READING FOR DEAF CHILDREN’ 


EY MM. L. DUPUIS AND A. LEGRAND, PROFESSORS IN THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF, AT PARIS, AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN. 


TRANSLATED BY SUSANNA E. HULL 
Member of the Association’s Advisory Committee ; Co-Editor of ‘‘ The Teacher of the Deaf’ 


N 1876 Graham Bell invented the telephone. It is well known that 

this marvellous agent for the transmission of speech was the result, 
as valuable as it was unexpected, of the researches of this illustrious 
scientist, who at that time did not believe in lip-reading, but who had 
in view the provision of an apparatus that would make speech visible 
to the deaf. 

Since then the “glorious possibility” of the art of lip-reading has 
ceased to be called in question, and the progress it has made has sur- 
passed all expectation. That the oral method has been definitely estab- 
lished in the majority of the schools is really due to lip-reading, which 
may be considered as its fundamental principle. 


EARLY EXAGGERATIONS, PRO AND CON 


At its outset lip-reading, like all other courageous innovations, passed 
through a period of exaggeration. Those who strove to secure its 
triumph were obliged to express their belief in it with all the more 
force in that they had to conceal the weak points of the system. Yet 
truly it may be said they did not perceive these weak points; or, at any 
rate, no more than did the detractors, who felt forced to deny with 
equal energy the value of a method of which they themselves had not 
made full proof. 

Far be it from us to think of condemning these noble enthusiasts ; 
but, now that the oral method is established on immovable foundations, 
now that there are neither proselytes to enlist nor adversaries to con- 
vince, we may fearlessly examine the route we have followed and 
loyally in open day proclaim the resources of a means of communica- 
tion which, though to some extent limited, we have yet employed 
through more than twenty years of conscientious practise. 

That we warn our fellow-workers of hidden difficulties that we have 
had personally to surmount is not to disavow the system followed. We 
should not be regarded as oralists disabused of our opinion because we 
criticise certain illusions that misled us in the past. We do not raise 
a charge of prosecution against a method to which we continue firmly 
attached. Our aim is simply to ask frankly, May there not be a surer 
way of making it produce all that we have a right to expect from it? 

The inquiry set on foot by The Bulletin will help to adjust this ques- 
tion to its proper focus. We have to congratulate ourselves on its 
international character. Supposing even that in every one of the essays 
sent us some amount of exaggeration may be found, we shall still have 
increased the chance of obtaining from them a formulated opinion of 
greater exactitude than could be obtained from a single personal study, 
whatever might be the experience of its author in other respects. 


*From The International Bulletin of the Education of the Deaf, vol. I, page 20. 
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THE CAUSES OF VARIABLE PROFICIENCY 


The mission incumbent upon lip-reading is to establish a means of 
communication by word of mouth between the deaf and those who 
hear. We shall cause no surprise by saying that the results obtained 
vary with the aptitudes of the pupils confided to us. Just as in speak- 
ing of the artistic perception of an individual we say of such a one, 
“He has a good ear, or no ear”; “He has a good eye, or no eye at all,” 
so among young deaf persons we find some whose acuteness of vision 
is well or ill-developed with regard to distinguishing those movements 
of speech which are so difficult to discern (analytic lip-reading). And, 
again, we meet among them those with equal and all too noticeable 
differences as regards the faculty of interpretation (synthetic lip- 
reading). 

Instruction in lip-reading presents itself under two quite distinct 
phases. We must first secure intercourse between teacher and pupil. 
After that we must place the latter in a position to communicate with 
the world of hearing persons around him. 

The first phase is itself subdivided into two well-marked periods, 
which correspond to, first, that of “demutization’”—the development of 
the voice—second, that of instruction in language. And here we take 
the opportunity of stating that in our work we ourselves give no place 
to the study of lip-reading during the period of voice development. 

Refraining, as we wish to do, from criticising the opinions success- 
ively expressed upon the question of lip-reading, we are yet compelled 
to recognize that its power has been exaggerated. For long it was 
claimed that the pupil could be enabled to read at first sight and to 
repeat all that was said to him, even though he might not understand 
its meaning. The experience acquired in classes, the teaching of lip- 
reading to grown-up persons, and the study of experimental phonetics 
have now afforded a truer appreciation of the question. 

While we communicated only with young deaf pupils in the course 
of instruction incapable of forming independent observations and ac- 
customed to the exaggerations of position and movement which for so 
long characterized our special teaching, victims themselves of their 
teachers’ common belief that by sight they could discern every one of 
the phonetic elements, the practise followed in our classes was not 
sensibly modified. But so soon as our adult deaf took lessons in lip- 
reading and imparted to us their own observations, whether by means 
of writing or by word of mouth, the similar appearance of certain 
elements was at last recognized, and this placed the whole question 
in a new light.? 

The chronophotography of speech has justified these genial remarks 
of our adult deaf. The need of interpretation, itself dependent on a 
thorough knowledge of language, became evident. Since then a 
glimpse has been granted us into the full extent and complexity of the 
problem of lip-reading. 

These facts being admitted, it was no longer possible to depend solely 
on the analytical method so much extolled at the outset. Eventually 
synthetic reading came to occupy its legitimate place in our special 
form of instruction. The analytical method forced us to employ what 


*“The Subtle Art of Lip-reading,” by Mrs. A. Graham Bell. Notes upon this 
pamphlet by A. Legrand, “Revue Générale,” No. 9, March, 1900. 
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has been called a system of labial signs to distinguish from each other 
the various elements of speech. It certainly did enable us to make 
ourselves understood by our pupils, but as soon as these left school 
they had to grapple with unsuspected difficulties in seeking to under- 
stand what was said to them. They were therefore compelled to enter 
upon a fresh apprenticeship to the facial alphabet. 

Having made this discovery, we thenceforth felt in duty bound to 
train our pupils to read speech as they see it spoken in an ordinary 
way. The person addressing another has no call to modify his utter- 
ance so as to make the analytical reading of what he says possible, 
although we admit that he might be able to do so. The utmost we may 
ask of him is to place himself in the full light and to speak a little 
more slowly. Even asking him to speak more slowly inctirs some 
danger. 


THE SPEECH-MOVEMENTS OF THE HEARING 


Before going to the bottom of the question, it will be well to inquire 
what are the characteristics of the facial alphabet of persons who can 
hear. Its movements are limited and rapid, and its forms are some- 
times so indistinct as to escape the reader’s eye. If it be true that there 
are no two faces exactly alike, it is no less evident that the method of 
pronunciation differs with each individual. In short, let us note that 
nobody gives to all his words their full value, and let us never forget, 
that among persons who can hear there is not one who observes the 
theoretical prescriptions to which we could have recourse during the 
period of voice development. 

Having determined the part to be played by lip-reading in the educa- 
tion of the deaf child, and having shown the difficulties that he must 
necessarily encounter, when no longer under his teacher’s influence, it 
seems to us that the time has come to discuss the conditions into which 
he must be put, in order that he may enjoy all the advantages to be 
derived from the means of communication into which we have initiated 
him. 

In the first place we must habituate the pupil to seeing only facial 
images of speech such as he is likely to meet with again. Therefore 
we must speak to him exactly in the same way as any uninitiated in- 
dividual addressing him would do. 

Here we must anticipate an objection; when first beginning the 
study of language the pupil’s utterance is necessarily slow and imper- 
fect. Now it is indispensable that there should be concordance be- 
tween the visual appearances seen by the pupil and the characteristic 
motor impressions of his own articulation; without this the recalling 
of the one set by the other would be difficult. Therefore when we 
speak to a deaf child with a rapidity that he cannot yet imitate, there 
must necessarily be a defect of concordance between the sensations 
perceived.® 


* We have to face this condition of agreement chiefly, at the commencement, of 
our course of instruction, whilst we are forced to keep prominent the education 
of the eye and that of the vocal organs. Now the sense of sight is the first to 
attain an appreciable development, and this it does pretty quickly. We are there- 
fore able quite early in our course to take up some part of our lessons in the 
ordinary conversational manner, wthout asking from the pupil an equally rapid 
repetition, but contenting ourselves with the result, that he responds at a speed of 
utterance conformable to the period he has reached in the course. 
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Would a slower rate of utterance palliate this inconvenience? We 
will inquire into this immediately, at the same time deducing from the 
objection to which we have already referred the conclusions of which 
it admits. 


THE FRENCH HOMOPHENOUS ELEMENTS 


If we admit the necessity for speaking naturally, in the same way as 
a hearing person speaks, another difficulty presents itself, resulting 
from the possible confusion of similar elements. Let us pronounce the 
phonetic elements of which the French alphabet is composed, in an 
ordinary conversational manner. We shall find a deaf child reading 
from the lips will inevitably make a confusion between p, b, m; t, d, n; 
f, v; ch, j; s, 2; c, g, r (guttural) ; /, r (lingual) ; al, gn; a, an; 0, on; 
e, in; en, un. We do not hesitate to add to this list a, and é; é andi; 0 
and eu; even sometimes s and i and t; ou and u. 

What will result from these causes of error if we present them in 
syllables and in words? They will be muitiplied. The syllable pa 
being dictated, the pupil will read indifferently pa, ba, ma; pan, ban, 
man; perhaps even pé, bé, mé, if we speak quite naturally. Two ex- 
pressions, the most familiar of all, papa and maman, are taken each for 
the other, with a surprising facility. The word classe will be con- 
fused with glace ; and a pupil who wrote crasse or graisse could not be 
blamed, if we were dealing with a dictation of isolated words. Just as 
a hearing person has his auditory homonyms, so the deaf has his 
visual paronyms, of which the resemblance in form is evident. It is 
impossible to differentiate these, unless they are officiating as parts 
of a sentence. 

To continue our argument and face the proposition itself: To the 
lip-reader, between each pause the words appear agglomerated, as 
though constituting a single word. In this case, besides the similar 
elements which tend to cause confusion, we have also to reckon with 
the rapidity of the appearances perceived, with the alteration of some 
of these last, the result of a more or less faulty pronunciation and also 
with the physical impossibility that the eye finds, in seeking to note 
certain positions and properly to examine the numerous movements: 
gutturals, simple vowels, nasal vowels. What is the result? It is this. 
that in order to read what is said naturally the deaf child must con- 
tent himself with perceiving the predominant appearances, having in 
view the reconstruction of the whole sentence. Hence a second con- 
dition is imposed, that is to say, he must have the faculty of interpreta- 
tion. 

This faculty of interpretation may be exercised from two different 
points of view. A sentence being given, it is possible for a pupil to 
recognize all its parts, and yet to confuse one word with another, thus 
making a mistake in the meaning of the passage, but not committing a 
fault in lip-reading. 

“Descends le paquet a la cave.” 

“Descends le baquet a la cave.” 

“Tu vas couper les ronces de la haie.” 

“Tu vas couper les roses de la haie.” 

Strange statement, even though there should be agreement between 
the visual appearances and the motor sensations of articulation, lip- 
reading alone is incapable of informing the reader. It is then the habit 
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of interpretation that will enable him to select from among words of 
like appearance the one that accords with the sentence spoken. 


LIP-READING BY RECONSTRUCTED CONTEXT 


On the other hand, the same sentence being pronounced pretty 
quickly, the pupil has not time to grasp all its details. Certain visual 
appearances predominate. ‘These in themselves constitute the true out- 
line of the sentence. The pupil in training must content himself with 
these detached fragments and from them reconstitute the expression in 
its integrity. 

When we say to a deaf pupil, “Veux-tu me faire une commission ?” 
naturally supposing that this is to him quite a familiar expression, 
his eye no doubt does not analyze all the movements that take place. 
He depends upon certain well-defined movements which belong to cer- 
tain groups of words rather than to words taken singly. 

As Arnold remarks in his “Lip-reading Among the Deaf:”’ “Words 
and sentences read from the lips have a tendency to form themselves 
into ever wider and wider unities for the expression of thought, but 
this tendency does not stop there; it goes further; it transforms these 
words and sentences into a sort of short-hand or outline sketch of their 
speech. Instead of closely following all the muscular movements of 
the sentence, it passes lightly over the majority and employs only the 
most expressive, the most distinctive, and the most frequent. An at- 
tentive, observant pupil will know how to discern the predominant 
movements in any sentence.” 

Mr. Farrar in his turn remarks, that these movements will suffice to 
suggest the whole sentence without its being always necessary to recall 
the intervening and less definite movements, although, at the same 
time, their presence is indispensable. Mr. Farrar confesses, at the same 
time, that the reader must be very familiar with what he thus reads. 
He justly remarks that to catch sight of the wing of a bird as it flies 
away. suffices to recall the bird as a whole, because we know it and 
have a clear conception of it; whereas this wing described for the first 
time, would awaken no idea at all. 

To be usefully exerted, therefore, the faculty of interpretation pre- 
supposes an extended knowledge of language, of ordinary language at 
any rate. 


(To be continued ) 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RETIRED EDUCATOR 


BY RICHARD ELLIOTT, M. A., L. H. D., 
Sometime Headmaster of the Royal School for Deaf Children, Margate, England 


XX 
INTRODUCTION OF ORALISM AT KENT ROAD SCHOOL 


N THE pleasant recollections attached to the Congress of Milan, 

four personalities stand out prominently in my memory among its 
many notabilities. First of these, the sweet face—benevolence per- 
sonified—of the Abbé Tarra, beaming with the fervor of his eloquence 
in his mellifluous Italian, comes up before me, as he sets forth the 
merits of “la parola.”” Then I seem to see the grand, rugged figure of 
our own Rev. Thomas Arnold, speaking with that warmth and assur- 
ance which was his wont in advocacy of the same cause, and not 
ashamed to do so in our own forceful, if comparatively harsh, English 
tongue. And I could not fail to be impressed, as was every one pres- 
ent, with a country-woman of ours, but whom, as happily she is still 
with us, I forbear to name, who, with intense earnestness and appar- 
ently overflowing with sympathetic emotion, presented her view of 
the cause she had espoused. The versatility of the Swedish represen- 
tative, Ekbohrn, who himself seemed a perfect polyglot, numbering 
perfect English among his accomplishments, impressed me much. 

After the Congress of Milan I attended an interesting examination 
at the Abbé Balestra’s School for Girls in the beautiful city of Como, 
in company with others of the members. The progress exhibited here 
was as satisfactory as that shown at Milan; or, I may say, perhaps 
rather more so, for there was less evidence of preparation for it, and 
every answer was not given with painful correctness and somewhat 
suspicious readiness. 

Apart from the interest I felt in the meetings, and the schools, and 
the acquaintance I made of many distinguished colleagues in our com- 
mon work, I had new and pleasant experiences of interesting places 
and beautiful scenery. In Milan itself, although we were kept in close 
attendance at meetings, which lasted on one day for no shorter time 
than seven and one-half hours, we were able to pay hurried visits to 
its more attractive sights, of all of which we had the entrée. 

Mr. Stainer and Dr. Buxton paid a flying visit to Venice and pressed 
me to join them. I should have liked to do so, but as there seemed 
to be nothing there specially connected with the object of my visit, I 
went to Como instead, to the meeting there. I had a glimpse of the 
beautiful lake of Como, said to be the finest of the Italian lakes, and 
of the city of Como, the birthplace of the eminent electrician and 
philosopher, Volta. Its cathedral, built of white marble, is fine. I had 
a short trip on the lake, on my way to the palatial hotel at Cernobbio, 
where I stayed the night. 

I now made the best of my way home, and arrived there safely and 
resumed my ordinary duties. I wrote a somewhat elaborate report 
for my committee, giving details of the proceedings of the Congress 
of Milan and stating the impressions I had formed on what I had seen. 
This was lithographed and a copy given to each member as a “private 
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and confidential” document. I had been deputed, at the request of the 
committee of the Liverpool School for the Deaf and Dumb, and by 
permission of my own committee, to represent that institution at the 
congress. I sent to them, also, a report, for which I received their 
thanks. 

In my report, after stating the considerations which I deemed should 
be taken into account in the estimate of the value of the evidence 
offered by the congress as to the superiority of the oral method of 
teaching, and also alluding to the trend of public opinion towards the 
cultivation of the speech element in instruction, I recommended that 
a trial, as complete as we could make it, should be made, with the view 
of its permanent adoption if it proved to be as successful with our 
own language as with the Italian. I stated, too, that “from the close 
attention I had long paid to the teaching of articulation and the favor 
with which I had always viewed it, I felt myself to be quite competent 
to organize the extended instruction in this department should the 
committee desire to adopt it.” I proposed, in this case, to spend the 
ensuing Christmas holidays in some of the nearer foreign schools 
taught by the oral method. My recommendations were, shortly, to 
extend the school period ; to give distinctively oral training to a selected 
proportion of pupils; to make provision for separating the speaking 
deaf pupils from those recognized to be deaf-and-dumb. 

After a considerable amount of deliberation the committee came to 
a decision in favor of making the trial, as proposed, of the oral system ; 
to engage an entirely new staff of teachers to be trained specially for 
the work; to commence the experimental teaching in the Old Kent 
Road “Asylum” with the new children admitted in January, 1881, and 
to send the main bulk of the school, taught in the old way, to occupy 
the enlarged premises at Margate. They also acceded to my request 
to be allowed to visit some of the less distant foreign schools. 

I set off on my foreign travels again early in January, 1881, and 
visited boys’ and girls’ schools in Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Woluwé, 
near Brussels, Lille, and, in Paris, the National Institution, the Peréire 
School, M. Houdin’s private school, and the girls’ school at Bourg la 
Reine. I was received everywhere most cordially and had every facil- 
ity given me to inspect the instruction, both as to methods and results. 
In addition I had long, and I hope profitable, conversations with the 
respective principals of the schools, in which they freely communicated 
the results of their experience, and several of them who had written 
text-books kindly gave me copies. At all of the schools visited oral 
instruction was given without finger spelling ; but at the National Insti- 
tution at Paris and at Lille this method of teaching had only been 
just lately introduced. 

I found the modus operandi of teaching the mechanical sounds of 
speech similar to that we had followed, and which in theory and 
practise I had proposed to continue as coincident with my own experi- 
ence. It was fully recognized “that the main provisions to secure as 
much success as it is possible to gain are the presenting of clearly 
defined examples for the pupil’s imitation, the careful graduation of 
the instruction given, and unwearying patience and perseverance on 
the part of the teacher.” 

In my selection of the schools and for introduction to their head 
officers I had the valuable advice and assistance of those eminent and 
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veteran instructors of the deaf, Monseigneur De Haerne and M. Léon 
Vaisse. My visits to Frére Cyrille’s and M. Magnat’s excellent schools, 
at Woluwé and Paris, respectively, were very interesting and helpful. 

We got to work in the new direction as soon as possible. We 
advertised for teachers by the oral system, but not one came for- 
ward with any knowledge of it, so that we had to fall back on the 
services of novices. We commenced with 35 children, all of them 
newly admitted for the purposes of the experiment. The age of ad- 
mission was altered from the limit of 8% to 11% years, which had 
long prevailed, to that of 7 to 10 years. The school in the Old Kent 
Road was used for the instruction, and nothing in the way of signing 
or finger spelling found a place in it. All those who were, or had been, 
taught by those means were sent to Margate. I gave the training 
lessons with lectures to the teachers in the several classes, taking each 
advance in the instruction given, and, when the method was under- 
stood, leaving to the teacher the task of putting it in practise. This 
was continued for several years, until we had gone through all the 
various parts in the subjects taught and until the teachers had gained 
sufficient knowledge and ability to take the work in hand themselves. 

I was surprised at the eagerness of the children to gain the ability 
to utter definite sounds and words. I had thought that this would be 
a dull and cheerless task to them, but it proved quite otherwise. We 
were perhaps more purely oral than a school would be of more pro- 
nounced theoretic principles than we professed, for not one of the 
teachers knew a special sign or a letter of the manual alphabet, and I 
myself was careful not to use any and to discourage their acquisition. 
But if the children felt interested in their own progress, I am afraid 
the nature of the instruction it was at first only possible to impart was 
dull and dreary to the teachers, as judged by the conduct of the 
intelligent and well-recommended senior teacher, who it was found one 
morning had, without giving any indication of his intention to any one, 
run away from his work. And some months afterwards another 
young man did the same; and in each case there was no complaint at 
all of any discomfort in their surroundings. 

We continued these arrangements, admitting new children to the 
oral instruction in all cases except in those in which instruction had 
already commenced by signs, and where, after due trial, there seemed 
to be mental defect. By the time the Old Kent Road “Asylum” was 
vacated, at the end of about two years, the school numbered about 100 
pupils, all of whom had been taught exclusively orally. A demonstra- 
tion of their progress was given to the committee and others on De- 
cember 18, 1882, and eulogistic notices were given in various news- 
papers. Various drawbacks attended the carrying on of the instruction 
during the time it was continued here, due perhaps to the age of the 
building, certainly not to any want of care or attention on the part 
of the teaching or domestic staff. This mainly arose from an epidemic 
of ringworm, which, notwithstanding the vigorous measures prescribed 
and superintended by the best-known medical expert, prevailed for a 
long time and eventually attacked every child but one. It was difficult 
to continue the course of instruction efficiently under such conditions. 
In September, 1881, after three long visits to the Home and Colonial 
School Society’s practising school, and instructions from the teachers 
there, I introduced various kinds of kindergarten employments among 
our younger children. 
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After much discussion on the future course of proceeding, the com- 
mittee came to a decision to remove the children from the old building 
in the Old Kent Road, to continue their isolation from the silently 
taught pupils, and to locate them temporarily, until it could be rebuilt, 
in a convenient building, if such could be found, in the vicinity of 
Margate, so that I could still superintend the education in the two 
schools. I visited various towns within 10 or 15 miles and at length 
saw a large house at St. Lawrence, Ramsgate, which seemed to satisfy 
the conditions required. This was carefully examined and approved 
by the chairman, Mr. Richard Stevens, and rented, and the children, 
in January, 1883, were transferred from London. The old building 
was then closed, and, after serving the purposes of a school for 76 
years, the Old Kent Road “Asylum,” the first public school for the 
deaf in this country, ceased to exist. 

In reference to our trial of the oral system of teaching, I had the 
pleasure of receiving several letters from the Abbé Tarra, the dis- 
tinguished exponent of it at Milan. A few extracts from one of 
these may interest as illustrating his amiable characteristics. They are 
translated from the French, in which they were written. He says: 
“In writing to you I feel that I have much to regret and to reproach 
myself with—my delay in replying to your very kind letter, my nearly 
entire ignorance of your noble language, and an imperfect knowledge 
of the French tongue, which you write certainly better than I. But 
one thing is not a matter of regret, and that is the sympathy and the 
pleasant memory of you and of your very friendly English colleagues ; 
and I feel gratitude for the affection and the consideration you evinced 
for me, and for the assistance given by the good and courageous mas- 
ters of the English deaf to the cause of that interesting class of un- 
fortunates. 

“The immediate and bold application of the wishes of our congress 
that you have made . . . isa note of encouragement for us, in the 
way we have followed under so many difficulties and contradictions. 
, I hope the day will come when all the English deaf will speak 
and be able to thank you with the living voice for your work of open- 


ing their minds by means of la parole pure. . . . The way is long 
but sure ; it requires much patient effort, but leads to results efficacious 
and consolatory. . . . Accept, etc., 


“P, JULES TARRA.” 
(To be continued) 
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THE DEAF CHILD’S HOME TRAINING 


Conducted by MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON, Swarthmore Home for Deaf Children 


A DEPARTMENT TO AID THE MOTHER IN THE REARING OF HER DEAF CHILD— 
INQUIRIES WILL BE ANSWERED BY THE EDITOR 


Outline of work for children of 3 years (periods to be lengthened as the 
child grows older) :' 


9.00 o'clock to 9.10—Color work. 


9.10 9.20—Games. 

9.20 “ “ 9g.35—Sewing cards. 
9.35 “ “ 9.45—Lip-reading. 
9.45 “ “ 9.55—Paper-folding. 


9.55 10.05—Marching, dumb-bells, and wands. 


10.05 “ 10.15—Pictures, Old Maid, number, kindergarten gifts 
and occupations. 
10.15 10.25—Gymnastics. 
10.25 “© 10.35—“Writing” and special sense-training. 
10.35 “© to.45—Language and reading. 
‘ Daily Program, Continued—Special Training of the Sense of Touch 


The little boy is blindfolded and some toy is given to him. Carefully he feels 
it all over. You then put it back on the table together with other playthings, 
and he, still blindfolded, tries to pick it out from among the others, holding his 
choice up at arm’s length. The bandage is at once removed and either hand- 
clapping follows (if the correct object has been chosen) or a careful investiga- 
tion as to the differenee in “feel” between the correct object and the one mis- 
taken for it. 

Use in this exercise all kinds of familiar toys and articles. Add to these 
solids (sphere, cube, cylinder, pyramid), surfaces (pasteboard square, circle, 
ovoid, various triangles, oblongs), and textures (velvet, cloth, cotton goods, silk, 
linen, lace, embroidery, coarse and fine sandpaper). Besides these things, the 
sticks already mentioned under kindergarten gifts and occupations will prove 
useful. This gift consists of little sticks measuring from one to four or more 
inches in length, there being an inch difference between. They are used in the 
same manner as the toys, solids, etc., and form a very agreeable change. As 
= somewhat difficult, they should be left until near the last of the touch- 
work. 

Take two small boxes and place on the table before the child, one at his right 
and one at his left. Put before him a little pile made up of a number of 
one-inch and a number of four-inch sticks. Let him see you carefully feel each 
stick before you put it in either one or the other of the boxes—all one-inch ones 
in one box, all four-inch ones in the other box. Then take out all the sticks and 
make a little pile, as at first. Then blindfold the child and give him a four-inch 
stick to feel with the fingers of both hands. Guide his hand to one of the boxes 
and he will drop it into the box. Next give him one of the shorter sticks, and 
then guide his hand to the other box (after he has carefully felt the stick). 
After this, put his hands over the pile and let him take each stick as it comes, 
putting each in the correct box. When all are off the table, remove the bandage 
and clap your hands. If any mistakes have been made, be sure to show the lad 
that there is a difference in length, which may be found by carefully feeling the 
stick. Sometimes it is wise, for a change, to cover both pile and boxes with a 


* This daily schedule was first printed in THe Review for November, 1910. The 
first eight divisions of the daily program, and part of the ninth, have been treated 
in previous numbers. The program may, of course, be adapted to fit individual 
needs. 
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TOUCH-TRAINING EXERCISE—I 
Hold a piece of string taut and allow the blindfolded child to feel it 


TOUCH-TRAINING EXERCISE—II 


Hand him the frame on which are strung cords of varying thicknesses. The child is to 
detect, by touch, the mate to the cord which he felt in cut 1. (Note the construction of the 
frame. ) 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


TOUCH-TRAINING EXERCISE—III 
When the child finds the string shown him in cut 1, remove the bandage and clap your hands 


in approval 


ONE USE OF THE TRAINED TOUCH IN LEARNING SPEECH 


At Mrs. Anderson’s school the child is taught with the finger-tips of one hand on the throat 
of his teacher and those of the other on his own throat, to feel the vibrations of the voice 
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cloth, doing the separation under cover instead of blindfolding the child. Later, 
cut the sticks so that the difference in measurement is only one-half inch. 

The last touch-work which it is wise for the mother to undertake is done 
with strings. Secure a strong picture frame, bore holes in two sides, and string 
with various thicknesses of cord, beginning with very heavy and graduating to 
rather fine. Have duplicate pieces of the cord, ten inches long. Blindfold the 
child, hold one piece of string taut (a heavy piece to begin with), and allow the 
still blindfolded child to feel it carefully. Then hand him the frame so that he 
may feel each cord and pick out the mate to the one you held. When this is 
found, remove the handkerchief and clap your hands. If a mistake is made, the 
lad should be shown the difference between the right and wrong string. 

Weight may be taught in the same manner, using boxes of equal size filled 
with shot, light and heavy books, and weights of an ounce to a pound. 


Utilizing the Combination of Sight and Touch 


Allow the child freely to handle any of the above objects, looking at it well 
and “weighing” it well in his hands. Then let him look at it again, but not 
touch it. Blindfold him and let him pick it out from among others by the sense 
of touch alone. Remove the handkerchief from his eyes and clap your hands 
if he be successful. If not, give the child the correct object in one hand and that 
mistaken for it in the other and have him weigh them with his eyes closed. 
Then allow him to feel them—first one and then the other. If need be, put the 
fingers on any part that is specially easy to note by touch. Then begin all over 
again with the same article, and you will probably be rewarded by the child’s 
success. 

At times let him feel, blindfolded, some plaything, toy, or other article, and 
then pick it out by pointing to it with eyes wide open, being very careful not to 
touch it at all after his eyes are open. 

If you find any difficulty in making the little boy understand just what you 
want him to do in any of this work, you might call upon some other member of 
the family to act as pupil for the time being. In this manner the child will 
clearly understand what is expected of him. However, I believe it is better not 
to call upon any one if you can possibly avoid it, because the child should frem 
the very beginning be taught to use his own brain—to try to understand what 
others desire to explain. Deaf children are all too apt to follow, rather than to 
lead. They often form the habit of having some one do things before they do, 
of always having things explained, and of never being quite sure of what they 
ought to do. In other words, they are not self-active. And self-activity should 
be encouraged. 

Remember that at first there should be a decided difference between the arti- 
cles used (the one selected and those among which it is replaced), else the child 
will be unable to distinguish any particular one. Begin with a few easily recog- 
nized objects and work up to a greater number which are more nearly alike. 

There are many repetitions in these pages, but not without an aim in view. 
This aim is to make the reader remember at least a few of the most important 
principles of the education of the deaf. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by WARREN ROBINSON, M. A., School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wis. 
Chairman Industrial Section of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 


THE ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY OF THE DEAF—SUGGESTIONS TO INDUSTRIAL 
TEACHERS, STORIES OF SUCCESS, AND HINTS ON HOW TO SUCCEED 


The Decrease of Industrial Teachers 


For some time we have been trying to ac- 
count for the statement made recently that 
there are eleven less industrial instructors this 
year than last in our schools for the deaf. 
And it is all the more surprising at this time, 
when so much emphasis is being placed on the 
importance of practical education. Is it possi- 
ble that the industrial departments are being 
made to suffer for the literary side? We can 
hardly believe it. At least we will not believe 
that the heads of our schools are directly re- 
sponsible. It looks too much like flying in the 
face of Providence. There must be a financial 
shortage somewhere; or possibly a number of 
persons in the profession have been so trained 
that they are equally proficient in either the 
literary or industrial department. 

Here in Wisconsin is a good illustration of 
this latter fact in the case of Miss Katherine 
Williams, who teaches a primary class in the 
literary department and conducts classes in 
millinery in the domestic arts department. For 
another thing, the form in which the statement 
referred to came under our obseryation was 
somewhat indefinite, and we are not prepared 
to discuss it as intelligently as we would de- 
sire. It is sincerely hoped that some better 
reason or explanation can be given than that 
the efficiency of the industrial departments has 
actually been reduced to that extent. 


QUESTION BOX 


What are some of the most important things 
a deaf girl should know? 


BARBERING 


There was a time when the barber. occupied 
a position as general surgeon, physician, news- 
monger, and important man of his town. The 
barber’s post, or sign, of the present day is a 
relic of that period, for those were the days 
of blood-letting, when a man was bled for 
about everything. The red stripes on the post 
represent the blood stains on the white band- 
ages. The arm-chair, now in a good state of 
preservation in the town of Pezenas, France, 
in which the greatest dramatist of his time, 
Moliére, spent his Saturdays listening to the 
gossip of the day and making unobtrusive ob- 


servations of his fellow-men in the gathering 
at the shop, bears silent witness to the impor- 
tance of the place as a resort for the study of 
human nature and as a news center. 

Of course all this has changed, and, as some 
think, the change indicates a decadence of the 
barber’s position. But they are mistaken, 
Times change, and with them come changes 
in everything else, sometimes for the worse, 
but oftener for the better. And in the case 
of the barber, nothing has actually been lost 
that really belongs to his calling, but additions 
made to the art instead. Not only has he 
charge of looking after “God’s masterpiece,” 
the human face, but in a large measure the 
cleanness of the whole person, the treatment 
of the hair and scalp, the trimming of the 
finger nails as in manicuring, and more or less 
should he be informed relative to the manu- 
facture of hair goods. 

And right here are offered excellent oppor- 
tunities to deaf women as well as deaf men. 
The deaf woman can as easily become a hair 
dresser, manicurist, or scalp doctor, or manu- 
facturer of hair goods as her hearing sister. 
She may also be a barber if she chooses. More 
attention should be paid to this matter by the 
schools. 

From time immemorial it has been the cus- 
tom in the Wisconsin School for some among 
the older boys to see to the hair-cutting and 
shaving in so large a family of boys and young 
men, and in this way a taste and skill have 
been developed that opened up to them possi- 
bilities of which they had not thought. 

There are now in the State five of its for- 
mer pupils and graduates who have either 
shops of their own or work for others. And 
this without any actual instruction except what 
they picked up at school. In a word, barbering 
has rather forced itself upon the schools than 
been fostered by them, for in the official list . 
of industrial instructors the names of only 
three barbers are found. They are A. T. Fre- 
niere, of the Utah School; Charles A. Mes- 
senger, of the Rome, N. Y., School, and E. 
Nothnagle, of the Virginia School. 

As regards schools for barbers in general, a 
leading barber, when asked about them, gave 
this laconic answer: “Keep away from them.” 
His idea was that a young man could do better 
by serving an apprenticeship in a shop of 
recognized standing. 
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That barbering is a paying business for pro- 
prietors as well as workers, when wisely man- 
aged and cleanly kept, goes without saying. It 
js stated on authority that the.average wages 
of a successful barber are from eighteen to 
twenty-five dollars per week, and for a day’s 
work, from four to six dollars, and from ten 
to fifteen dollars on a Saturday. 

We will close these remarks: with a few 
words about a young deaf Wisconsin barber, 
Mr. Brault, of Hartford, who doubtless is only 
one with many others throughout the country 
who have made barbering.a success. After 
serving something of an apprenticeship, he 
passed a creditable State barber’s examination 
and later bought out another barber. Though 
he has been running his shop only a short time, 
he has already paid off the mortgage and is 
now making money. His patrons are among 
the best people of the town. .He also con- 
ducts baths along with it, and everything about 
the place is neat and inviting. es 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES FROM THE | 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
Teaching Names of Woods 


There are various ways of teaching boys in 
the carpenter shop or manual-training school, 
for that matter, the names of the different 


kinds of wood; but this one adopted by In-~ 


structor Eckert, of the Wisconsin School, is a 
particularly good one: 


Pieces are picked up at random in the rough - 
and no pains taken to put them through any 


—— of preparation to serve their purpose. 
he boys are put to making close observations 
of grain, color, and general appearance, No 
labels are attached, but the pieces are num- 
bered for reference, in case the name cannot 
be decided on or recalled. This method enables 
a boy to recognize, name, and classify almost 
any kind of wood on sight, besides cultivating 
his powers of observation. Were the pieces 

lished and labeled, too much reliance would 
e placed on the name alone, thus converting 
a ae exercise into little else but memory 
work, 


Metal-Working 


In the studio the pupils in the Wisconsin 
School are doing some very creditable work in 
the metals. In-this department Miss Fiske, the 
teacher, is up-to-date in everything. The 
finished pieces are beautiful as well as practi- 
¢al and useful. They include the following: 
Desk sets (consisting of the corners for blot- 
ter pads, pen trays, paper knives, letter hold- 
ers, and letter files), suit-case tags, key-ring 
tags, hat pins, belt pins, stick pins, lamp shades, 
picture frames, and other articles. On pay- 
ment of a nominal fee for the cost of the 
materials, the pupils are allowed to have the 
Pieces they make, and so their parents are 


enabled to know just what they are doing. 
This brings an added interest to the work of 
the pupils and stimulates them to do their best. 


The Teaching of Dress-Making 


Mrs. Henderson, the instructor of domestic 
science in the Wisconsin School, is having the 
girls in the shirtwaist class learn to take meas- 
ures, then draft their patterns, after which 
they design the style they wish, using paper 
for that pattern, also, They are then ready to 
cut and make their waists, as they have pre- 
viously had instruction making, in their model, 
and other waists. The instruction in skirt- 
making is the same. 


A Stock-Case for the Carpenter Shop 


Instructor. Sheron, of the shoe-shop, is hav- 
ing a large stock-case made in the carpenter 
shop. It is ten feet long, the base being 
twenty-four inches wide, two and a half feet 
high, and the upper section five feet high and 
twelve inches wide. The lower section will 
have three parallel doors and three large 


-drawers. The upper section will have a glass- 


door front. 


; “Michigan School Wants a Machine-Room 


The Michigan School has been asking its 


‘legislature for a forty-one thousand dollar 
_ machine-room to add to its industrial building. 
‘Good. Superintendent Clark stops at nothing 


when it comes to industrial training. 


.” LITTLE STORIES OF SUCCESS 


Silas Phillips, ’o5:. Wisconsin School, has 
been employed for some time in the Kissel 
Kar Motor Company, at Hartford, Wisconsin, 
chiefly as a body-maker. Besides his regular 
work, he has been devoting his time and talent 
to the working out of three inventions, and is 
going to try to secure a patent on one or all 
of them. 

After twenty-seven years of work, Mr.C. A. 
Griffin, a Gallaudet College man, has acquired 
the ownership of a ranch and a thousand head 
of cattle in Tempe, Arizona, where he lives 
with his hearing wife and three daughters. 
Mr. Griffin can hear to some extent and has 
fluent speech. 

Charles Gumaer, of Seattle, Wash., is cred- 
ited with being the first deaf linotype operator 
in the world, and can do as satisfactory work 
as any man alongside of whom he ever worked. 

Joseph Kolhoff, a successful tailor of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has gone “back to the soil” by 
purchasing a ten-acre farm just outside the 
city limits. 
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HOW TO PRACTISE LIP-READING 


Conducted by EDWARD B. NITCHIE, B. A., Principal, The New York School 
for the Hard-of-Hearing 


A MONTHLY DEPARTMENT OF HOME-INSTRUCTION AND OF SUGGESTIONS 
TO THE TEACHER OF THE ART 


xX 
COLLOQUIAL FORMS 


It is obviously good practise to train the 
eye to catch’ the common forms and expres- 
sions which pass from mouth to mouth again 
and again in a day’s conversation. They may 
be divided into two classes, first, complete 
colloquial sentences, and, second, parts of sen- 
tences, forms or phrases. 

The aim in studying these sentences and 
forms should be to memorize them; that is, to 
commit them to what may be called the visual 
memory. This is not the memory that en- 
ables us to recite what we have learned, but 
that which enables us infallibly to recognize 
by sight objects or movements studied. The 
diamond expert takes a handful of unmounted 
gems and by color or form or the slightest 
peculiarities instantly tells one from the other; 
whereas the untrained eye could not pick out 
one in ten. It is practise in close observation 
that gives the eye this quickness and sharpness 
in recognizing the particular object, and it is 
just such practise that the lip-reader requires 
in the study of these colloquial forms. 

In studying the sentences, practise them 
both with the mirror and with an assistant, 
and go over them again and again. The mir- 
ror practise should be done according to the 
direction in Chapter VIII; the practise with an 
assistant as directed in Chapter VII. 

These following sentences are not a com- 
plete list; such a list would be impossible. But 
each of them will probably suggest one or 
several more, which, as directed in the chapter 
on Sentence Practise, should be used as well 
as the original sentences. Practise from ten to 
twenty sentences and their variations for one 
lesson. 

COLLOQUIAL SENTENCES 


I. How do you do? 2. How are you? 3. 
Good morning. 4. What’s your name? 5. 
Where do you live? 6. How is your mother? 
7. Have you been ill? 8 I have a cold. 9. 
Which way shall I go? 10, Where are you 
going? 11. What car shall I take? 12. What 
time does the train leave? 13. What’s the 
matter? 14. What’s up? 15. I’m tired. 16. 
I'm thirsty. 17. Will you get me a glass of 
water? 18. Never mind. 19. Don’t trouble 
yourself. 20. Did you hear me 21. What 
did you say? 22. I didn’t say so. 23. What 


was that? 24. What do you want? 25. Is 
that what you want? 26. I’m not so sure of 
that. 27. You don’t say so. 28. That’s not so. 
29. What will you bet? 30. Please hurry. 31. 
There's time enough. 32. There’s time to burn. 
33. What time is it? 34. I haven't time today. 
35. I’m in a hurry. 36. How much time have 
you? 37. Have you time enough? 38. I’m 
too busy. 39. Give me time. 4o. Hurry up. 
41. Don’t waste so much tire. 42. What time 
can you come? 43. It’s very late. 44. I must 
go now. 45. Don’t be in a hurry. 46. Will 
you stay to dinner? 47. I’m going home. 48. 
Come again. 49. Come and see us soon. 56. 
Are you coming? 51. I’m not ready. 52. I 
am going away. 53. May I go with you 54. 
I'll be with you in a minute. 55. Be patient. 
56. I'm coming. 57. We shall expect you. 58. 
Did you receive my letter? 59. Will you mail 
my letter? 60. Has the mail come? 61. Let 
me know at once. 62. Will you telephone? 
63. May I use the ‘phone? 64. What can I do 
for you? 65. You are very kind. 66. Let me 
help you. 67. I can’t do it. 68. You might try. 
69. You can do it. 70. That will do. 71. What 
else could I do? 72. It’s up to you. 73. It’s 
very tiresome. 74. It’s too hard. 75. It isn’t 
worth while. 76. Let mé try. 77. It’s no use. 
78. I'll do my best. 79. There’s nothing to do. 
8o. Let’s try again. 81. I don’t want to. 82. 
Do it now. 83. Don’t put it off. 84. It’s a 
beautiful day. 8&5. It’s very warm today. 86. 
It’s snowing hard. 87. It’s going to ram. 88. 
Where will you spend the summer? 89. Are 
you going abroad? 90. When do you sail? 
ar. Have you ever been abroad? 92. Will you 
be gone long? 93. Won’t you write to me? 
94. Who told you so? 95. I told you so! 96. 
Don’t you know? 97. 1 don’t know. o8. I 
don’t care. 99. What do you expect? too. I 
think you’re wrong. 1o1. How did it happen? 
102. I know that. 103. Who’s that? 104. Did 
you notice that? 105. What are you doing 
here? 106. I think so. 107. Don’t do that. 
108. Let’s do it. 109. Oh, that’s all right. 110. 
Where have you been? 11. 1 thought you 
were lost. 112. I haven't seen you for a long 
time. 113. Didn’t you see me? 114. I didn’t 
see you. 115. Shall I see you tomorrow? 116, 
Am I in the way? 117. That’s a good thing. 
118. I like that. 119. How much is it? 120. 
Shut the window. 121. Do you feel a draught? 
122. Are you warm enough? 123. The room 
is very warm. 124. Will you go for a walk? 
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125. Where shall we go? 126. Let’s walk 
home. 127. I’m going by the subway. 128. 
Here we are. 129. Where are we? 130. Don’t 
worry. 131. Don’t forget. 132. I forgot all 
about it. 133. Don’t bothcr me. 134. Have 
you read the paper? 135. What’s the news? 
136. I'm glad to hear it. 137. Wait a minute. 
138. She’s not at home. 139. Will you call 


again? 140. Do you know him? 141. Let me 
see. 142. Is that enough? 143. It’s more than 
enough. 144. There’s more to come. 145. I’m 


almost through. 146. I want some more. 147. 
Are there any more? 148. May I have one? 
149. Is that all? 150. That’s all. 


The following familiar proverbs are also 
worth practising : 


Procrastination is the thief of time. 

If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

Sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

The early bird catches the worm. 

The worm will turn. 

People who live in glass houses siioulda’t 
throw stones. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

Sow the wind and reap the whirlwiud. 

A thing of beauty is a joy forever. 

Where there’s a will, there’s a way. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child. 

Children should be seen and not heard. 

He laughs best who laughs last. 

The reward of perseverance is sure. 

Pride goeth before a fall. 

Handsome is as handsome does. 

A miss is as good as a mile. 

A drowning man grasps at a straw. 

Money makes the mare go. 

The last straw broke the camel’s back. 

When poverty comes in at the door, love 
flies out of the window. 

Love laughs at locksmiths. 

Hitch your wagon to a star. 

Give him an inch and he’ll take an ell. 

Time is money. 

Slow but sure. 

As the twig is bent, the tree ts inclined. 

All is not gold that glitters. 

While there’s life, there’s hope. 

A prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country. 

Better late than never. 


COLLOQUIAL FORMS. 


The forms that are given below for practise 
are especially common in the asking of ques- 
tions. The first few words of a question are 


frequently the key to the whole. To lose them 
means failure; to get them means success. The 
value of the repeated practise of these forms, 
thus fixing them in the vtsual memory, is 
therefore apparent. 

The practise should be both with an assistant 
As an example for the 


and with the mirror. 
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practise with an assistant, take the form, “How 
long.” The assistant should compose sentences 
beginning with the form, and following it with 


each of the auxiliary verbs and an 
words that commonly do follow it. 


other 
wo or 


three sentences for each auxiliary verb should 
be given; these sentences should be varied in 
thought, and such as would be apt to be used 
with the form. Complete examples are here 
given for the form, “How long.” 


How | 


“ 


ong have you been here? 


they been abroad ? 
we been away from home? 
has he been working? 
* he been out of work? 
it been raining? 
had the storm lasted? 
“they been out of town? 
you waited for me? 
am I to wait for you? 

* T to practise my lesson? 
are you going to be in town? 
“you to be on the ocean? 

they to remain West? 
is the pencil? 
“ the room? 
“ the table? 
was the concert? 
“ the opera? 
the play? 
were they in the city? 
“you on your vacation? 
they to be abroad this sum- 
mer? 
will you be away? 
“they be in town? 
he keep the secret? 
would you be willing to wait? 
“you like to live abroad? 
you like to live? 
shall we put up with it? 
boil the eggs ? 
should we wait for him? 
“TI chew my food? 
do you think it will rain? 
“ they want to think the matter 
over? 
we stop at Buffalo? 
does he expect to be gone? 
“ he stay abroad? 
the rainy season last? 
did they remain South? 
“ the storm last? 
you wait for me? 
may we use the ’phone? 
“I keep the book? 
“we have for study? 
might I have to walk? 
we have to wait? 
can you keep a secret? 
“you hold your breath? 
you swim? 
could you keep quiet? 
“they walk without  stop- 
ping? 
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How long must we stay here? 

“ practise my lesson? 
ought we to rest? 
“she to remain South? 
before you will come back? 
“she goes away? 
ago were you in Washington? 
were you abroad ? 
since you left New York? 


“ 


you saw your friend? 


In practising these forms before the mirror 
the aim should be to familiarize the eye both 
with the form, and with the auxiliary verb that 
follows it. Saying the complete sentence, con- 
centrate (but do not emphasize) on the form 
“How long”; then repeat the sentence and con- 
centrate on the auxiliary verb. The order of 
these verbs should be rearranged, bringing 
together for contrast and comparison those 
verbs that are apt to be confused. The sen- 
tences do not need to be varied save as the re- 
quirements of grammar may demand, The 
sentences given below will illustrate these 
points; the grouping of the verbs apt to be con- 
fused is indicated by the separating lines. Go 
over each group many times. 


How long has he been here? 
does “> stay 
is tobe “ ? 


has he been here? 
had “ ? 
can be 


“ 


did he stay he-e? 
“ is to be ? 


am I to be here? 


may “ be 
“ “ might ? 
“ “ mu st “a 


will you be here? 
were "tone: 


“ would you be “ ? 
“would you be here? 

“ do stay ? 

‘ “shall I be here? 

“ should * ? 

“ “have you been here? 


“ “ ? 


ought 


The methods of practise indicated for “How 
long” will apply also to the other forms. With 
each of the following forms use all the auxili- 


ary verbs and practise both with mirror and 
with an assistant as directed: How much. 
How far. How many. How soon. How hard. 
Also use the following question words with 
all the verbs: What. Why. When. Where. 
Which. Who. 

All the auxiliary verbs themselves should 
also be used with which to begin questions, and 
the endeavor should be made to use all the 
different pronouns with each verb as far as 
may be possible. 

Contractions are so common in colloquial 
speech that practise with them is essential. 
The negative forms, haven’t, hasn't hadn’t, 
aren't, etc., for each of these verbs, are used to 
begin question sentences. They should also 
be used after Why, as “Why haven’t you been 
here before?” “Why hasn’t he told me about 
the matter?” etc. 

Other contractions for practise are: I’m, 
he’s, she’s, it’s, we’re, you’re, they’re; I'll, he'll, 
she'll, it’ll, we'll, you’ll, they'll; I'd, he’d she’ d, 
it'd, we'd, you'd, they'd; I’ve, we've, you've, 
they've. Used to begin sentences, these forms 
introduce statements, not questions. In prac- 
tising them with an assistant, employ the usual 
method of two or three varied sentences for 
each form. In mirror practise, contrast the 
forms that use the same pronoun, as: I’m 
going away. I'll go away. I’d go away. I’ve 
gone away. 


Quick Work 


Let your pupils distinguish with rapidity be- 
tween each two of the following things, telling 
how the first is unlike the second, how the 
second is unlike the first: A bolt and a lock, 
a watch and a clock, a sled and a boat, a chair 
and a bed, a spoon and a fork, a pail and a 
basket, a hammer and a chisel, a pen and a 
pencil, a pin and a needle, thread and yarn, a 
pamphlet and a book, a paper and a magazine, 
coal and wood, butter and cheese, cotton and 
wool, gold and iron, a horse and a cow, a hen 
and a goose, a cat and a dog, a rat and a 
mouse. 

The following can be used effectively with 
pupils sufficiently mature: 

Tell why the following words might suggest 
each other: Elephant, banana; bee, sugar; cow, 
corn; tiger, cocoa; horse, potatoes; sheep, 
silver; frog, rubber—The American Primary 
Teacher. 


William Boular must be a remarkable man, 
indeed. He has lost both legs besides being 
deaf, but neither handicap seems to be very 
much in his way when it comes to his trade, 
which is brick-laying, for some years ago he 
won a medal for laying 3,000 brick in a day 
at a contest at Lexington, Mo. He was edu- 
cated at the Kansas School for the Deaf. 


Charles R. Connacher conducts a harness 
and shoe-repair shop at Elmdale, Kansas. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


Further Details of the “English Volta 
Bureau” 


The establishment of an agency to perform 
the same services in Great Britain as are per- 
formed in America by the Volta Bureau was 
announced in THe Vorra Review for May, 
1911. From further information published in 
“The Teacher of the Deaf” (England), it is 
learned that the name of the institution is to 
be the National Bureau for Promoting the 
General Welfare of the Deaf, and that its 
offices are to be located in the Administrative 
County of London, with Mr. W. Carey Roe, 
B. A., as secretary. Mr. Roe is the third son 
of Dr. William Robert Roe, founder and head- 
master of the Derby School for the Deaf. The 
objects of the National Bureau are the same as 
those of the Volta Bureau; i. e., to co-ordinate, 
to disseminate, and to investigate. The National 
3ureau is to be financed for two years by Mr. 
Leo Bonn, of London, and its policies are to 
be laid down by an executive committee whose 
members represent the various schools of edu- 
cational theory. 


Missouri School’s New Superintendent 

Mr. S. Tefft Walker has been elected Super- 
intendent of the Missouri School for the Deaf 
to succeed the late Dr. Noble B. McKee. Mr. 
Walker has been a teacher in the schools for 
the deaf at Jacksonville, Ill., Hartford, Conn., 
and Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., and has served 


as superintendent of the Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, and Louisiana schools. 
BOOK REVIEWS 
Dr. W.. Nikaltschoff: Die Bulgarischen 


Bildungswesen (Education in Bulgaria), pub- 
lished by Durrsch Buchhandlung, Leipzig; 
price, 4 marks. The Durrsch publishing firm 
has undertaken to issue a series of volumes on 
culture and education in the Balkan States 
(Die Kultur und Bildungswesen der Balkan- 
lander), of which volume two deals with 
Bulgaria as volume one dealt with Greece. 
Through the courtesy of the authorities many 


favors have been shown the author, which 
have facilitated the compilation of reliable 
data. He has been allowed to study the ad- 


‘ministrative registers and records concerning 
the public instruction of the country and has 
thus been enabled to make both his general 
and detailed information quite correct. 

An account is given of the history of the 
old written Bulgarian language that dates a 
thousand years back, and of its development 
through the centuries. 

Popular education is of very recent date. 


See also Tue Review for September, 1910, 
p. 383. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


The reform in public instruction was started 
in 1878, and by leaps and bounds has attained 
a surprising degree of perfection in this short 
period. Previous to 1878 there existed only a 
primitive popular instruction provided through 
the church schools. The progression from 
these to the present-day gymnasia (colleges) 
and from unimportant little private reading 
schools, where the teacher himself could hardly 
do more than read, to the large and excellent 
board-schools with academically trained teach- 
ers is most commendable. 

Even western countries have a lesson to 
learn from this semi-oriental state, for they 
have not always been as successful as Bul- 
garia in throwing off the conservatism that 
handicapped the instruction. Things have 
here been accomplished by a stroke of the pen 
that western civilization achieved only at the 
cost of hard and prolonged struggle. Pro- 
vision for elementary instruction to all in- 
cludes kindergarten and grammar schools as 
well as high schools. Neither have the ab- 
normal children been neglected. There is a 
fairly good system of secondary schools, as 
well as a university for the higher education. 
This interesting book is well provided with 
~. photographs of educational institutes.— 


The Rey. John G. Brown, D.D., and William 
N. Burt, Ph.D.: History of the Western 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb. &8vo., pp. 62, 11 illus. 
Published by the Institution: Edgewood Park, 

The first part of this history gives the chron- 
icles of the school from its foundation in 1869 
to the year 1893, when it originally appeared in 
“The Histories of American Schools for the 
Deaf” (published by the Volta Bureau). This 
represents the Rev. Dr. Brown’s contribution 
to the present volume. Dr. Burt has picked up 
the story where Dr. Brown laid it down, and 
has continued it to the present year. To all 
those interested in the education of the deaf, 
this narrative will prove to be an inspiring 
record of increasing efficiency and widening 
usefulness. It may be added that, if a com- 
plete record of the history of the education of 
the deaf in this country is to be preserved, the 
heads of other schools would not do amiss to 
follow the example of Dr. Burt, and, while 
there is yet the opportunity, to reduce to per- 
manent form the important steps in the growth 
of their schools up to the present time. 


Weston Jenkins, M.A.: Journal of the 
Farmers’ Club, Alabama School for the Deaf, 
1910-1911. S8vo., pp. 30. Published at the 
School: Talladega, Ala., 

This is the second of Mr. Jenkins’s 
“Journals.” As a_ practical record of the 
methods of teaching agriculture in a_ school 
for the deaf, and of results achieved, the 
volume has distinct value. 


THE UNIVERSAL ALPHABETICS 


Conducted by M. GARDINER 


WHICH ENABLES THE STUDENT CORRECTLY TO PRONOUNCE 
ANY SOUND IN HUMAN SPEECH 


[O M[WJUOHG 


Ot Mt BH OL M[WIGOHG 

Ot Mt BH [5 

WIOWTN wlistolaiw olow [0 

Ofasionw sfa Ot *sot wiDIva 
Sf WiBIBOw3tw BOG OTD JB OFO F3- 

NO wlyves 

Mt Mt GISIOIW BJrws BL 


Jo ipetol[3tw Ot B}rww- 
Mt of Dladoty Sol OJO 


F3 WIDIWS 


MONTHLY LESSONS IN MELVILLE BELL SPEECH SYMBOLS, THE MASTERY OF 
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CASCADES : YELLOWSTONE PARK 


AWG [WH SHOW F3 Bot 
Ofstwl Alwwo 

TO wioFfo AFWH wintwolo 


Ht 
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OFS [HO Wl Dt Bl UID At BJO aw} [05 Fw 
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WIS TTS [VD [0 Blo ot wl awhwo 
AKO [0 HOW [GO BIO 30! 

BIO VIO Mt wl ofw 
SHWE! GID Ot wl off OfG 
[GO BLO sl GH af als 


plalw ot 13 

67 WL GID AFWO Ot Wl AWS 
OIG WH [BVO Wl A)9 TW [VO wl- 
Bf GH [0 of al3 slisot 
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BASIS OF THE SYMBOLS 


BASIS FOR CONSONANT SYMBOLS BASIS FOR VOWEL SYMBOLS 


N. B.—Those who desire to go more deeply into the subject of the Melville Rell Symbols are recom- 
mended to consult Dr. Alexander Graham Bell’s lectures upon “The Mechanism of Speech,” delivered be- 
fore the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Published | Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York and London: Second edition, 1907. The Scientific use of the mbols is 
explained in the chapter on “Methods of Studying the Mechanism of Speech,” pp. 34-50. For “Method of 
Teaching the Symbols to the Deaf,” see pp. 51-76. For a quick introduction to the system, see “English 
Visible Speech in Twelve Lessons” (Volta Bureau: 50 cents to members, 60 cents to others). 

Special shuttles, containing nearly every Speech Symbol yet devised, have been cut for use on the 
Hammond typewriter. The Universal Alphabetics keyboard can be used pn tens, ga yx with the regular 
English characters on this machine. The price of this special shuttle of Universal Alphabetics, if bought 
directly from the Volta Bureau, is $2.50 each. Address the Superintendent. 
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